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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE 


Honorable  James  H.  Duff,  Governor, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  Capitol, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

My  Dear  Governor  Duff: 

I have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  herewith, 
the  biennial  report  (June  1st,  1946  to  May  31st, 
1948)  of  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

It  has  been  a special  privilege  and  a signal  honor 
to  have  participated  in  this  epoch  of  Pennsylvania’s 


Harrisburg 


September  3,  1948. 


history. 


Very  truly  yours, 


Secretary  of  Welfare. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE 


BIENNIAL  REPORT 
JUNE  1,  1946  TO  MAY  31,  1948 

THE  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  is  the 
prevention  of  dependency,  delinquency,  mental  disease  and 
the  complications  of  mental  defect.  The  Department  and  its 
institutional  agencies  are  responsible  for  the  care,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  dependent,  delinquent  and  the  mentally  ill 
and  physically  handicapped. 

The  administrative  organization  within  the  department,  includes 
the  executive  office  and  four  bureaus  which  function  in  the  field  of 
Community  Work;  Corrections;  Mental  Health  and  Institutional 
Management,  also,  a Department  Administrative  Board,  Council 
for  the  Blind. 

The  field  organization  includes  ten  State-owned  Medical  and 
Surgical  Hospitals;  seventeen  Mental  Hospitals;  four  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic;  and  seven  Penal  and  Correc- 
tional Institutions.  Also,  one  Mental  Health  Clinic  and  Institute. 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Work  is  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision and  the  establishment  of  uniform  standards  of  administra- 
tion with  respect  to  the  care  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children, 
the  aged  and  physically  handicapped,  and  maternity  homes  and 
hospitals. 

This  Bureau  administers  the  Solicitation  Act  which  serves  to 
protect  residents  of  the  State  from  dishonest  solicitation  for  alleged 
charitable  purposes.  Under  its  provision  it  is  empowered  to  issue 
or  refuse  certification  of  registration  to  agencies,  associations,  or 
organizations  who  desire  to  collect  funds  in  the  State  for  charitable, 
benevolent,  humane,  or  patriotic  purposes.  A fee  of  $10.00  is 
charged  for  these  certificates. 

The  division  of  Rural  Child  Welfare  administers  the  available 
federal  funds  relative  to  the  care  of  dependent  children  and  pro- 
tection of  children  suffering  from  neglect  in  fifteen  counties  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  Tri-County  Child  Guidance  Center  is  associated  with  psycho- 
logical studies  and  is  the  nucleus  for  the  development  of  under- 
standing of  the  behavior  problems  of  children. 
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The  Section  of  Research  and  Statistics  is  responsible  for  the 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  material  of  the  various  Bureaus  and 
State-owned  institutions.  Special  studies  are  made  of  operating 
costs,  budgetary  allocations,  services  and  dietary  requirements.  An 
annual  booklet  covering  a statistical  resume  of  the  various  activities 
of  the  department  is  available  for  study  and  distribution. 

The  Bureau  of  Corrections  supervises  the  State  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions,  county  prisons  and  workhouses  and  city, 
borough  and  township  lock-ups.  Aside  from  inspections,  it  also 
promulgates  standards  for  the  care  of  inmates  and  obtains  informa- 
tive material  relative  to  types  of  crime,  the  sentences  imposed  and 
list  of  those  paroled.  One  of  the  most  important  responsibilities  of 
the  Bureau  is  associated  with  the  prevention  of  delinquency  through 
rehabilitation.  To  rehabilitate  prisoners  in  the  custody  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, a broad  field  of  industrial  activities  from  sewing  to 
metal  trades  has  been  established. 

Under  the  Prison  Labor  division,  inmates  are  instructed  and 
trained  to  become  skillful  at  some  gainful  occupation.  Its  program 
is  operated  on  a fully  self-supporting  basis  at  no  cost  to  the  State. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  no  riots  or  disorders  have  occurred 
in  our  prisons  during  this  biennial  period;  in  fact,  the  inmates  have 
favorably  reacted  to  the  program. 

In  the  field  of  mental  health,  the  department  has  been  guided 
by  two  principles  to  secure  the  maximum  results  from  existing 
facilities  and  to  expedite  the  judicious  expenditure  of  available 
funds,  according  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of  each  institution.  It  must 
be  noted  that  since  1938,  thirteen  mental  institutions  operated  by 
political  subdivisions  and  one  State-aided  mental  hospital  were 
taken  over  by  the  Department.  Five  of  these  were  closed  and  nine 
are  still  in  existence  with  the  result  that  approximately  1 5,000 
patients  were  added  to  the  State  mental  hospital  system. 

I he  treatment  of  mental  patients  depends,  not  only  upon  sea- 
soned experience,  but  upon  the  vigilance  and  attention  given  by 
our  professional  personnel  to  current  developments  in  medicine. 
Every  inducement  for  our  physicians,  nurses  and  other  professional 
employees  has  been  made,  in  order  to  maintain  progressive  careers 
and  scientific  training.  Physicians  in  many  of  our  institutions  have 
taken  intensive  courses  in  the  graduate  schools  of  medicine,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  To  keep  a high  grade  of  institutional 
practice,  representatives  of  our  State  Mental  institutions  are  en- 
rolled in  the  Graduate  Institute,  an  arrangement  in  conjunction  with 
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the  State  Medical  Society,  by  which  regional  course  covering  ad- 
vanced psychiatric  techniques  is  made  available. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  Bureau  of 
Mental  Health  so  as  to  render  a State-wide  coordinated  program 
in  the  phases  of  psychiatric  nursing  and  care;  psychiatric  social 
work  and  the  various  occupational  therapies. 

The  State-wide  mental  health  building  program  totalling  approxi- 
mately 82  million  dollars,  is  an  outstanding  achievement  of  this 
biennial  period  and  reflects  a fine  spirit  of  cooperation  of  your 
Excellency,  and  the  Legislature,  which  gave  impetus  to  this  im- 
portant and  worthwhile  program.  Upon  completion  it  will  take  its 
place  as  a powerful  and  leading  factor  in  the  field  of  mental  health 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  Nation. 

The  zeal  with  which  we  carry  our  crusade  for  proper  principles, 
the  pioneering  spirit  shown  in  our  attempt  to  strike  with  vigor  and 
courage  in  defending  what  we  believe  to  be  right,  will  have  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  future  and  strengthen  our  hope  for 
better  supervision,  treatment  and  hospitalization  in  ‘caring  for  those 
who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  to  state  that  four  million  of  the  building 
program  is  completed;  nineteen  million  under  contract;  and  forty- 
three  million  is  now  being  developed  by  architects  and  engineers. 
A complete  resume  of  our  building  program  for  the  biennial  period 
is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Institutional  Management. 

Our  Western  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Clinic  is  the  work- 
shop and  research  institution  of  our  mental  health  system  and  is  of 
real  value  in  the  training  of  physicians  and  study  of  complicated 
and  unusual  psychiatric  cases  which  confront  our  professional  per- 
sonnel in  State-owned  mental  hospitals. 

During  the  recent  war  period,  our  State-owned  institutions  were 
confronted  with  a serious  problem  affecting  personnel.  Many  of 
our  physicians  and  nurses  volunteered  for  war  service  and  as  a 
result,  our  professional  institutional  help  was  dangerously  impaired. 
These  conditions  required  immediate  and  serious  attention  and 
prompted  the  development  of  a recruiting  program,  to  obtain  if 
possible,  physicians,  nurses,  and  attendants  to  fill  the  depleted  ranks. 

Every  agency  of  publicity  was  used  in  our  efforts  to  obtain  re- 
cruits. The  results  are  in  evidence  in  the  following  resume: 
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Employes 
June  1, 
1946 

Employes 
June  1, 
1948 

Increase 
1 948  over 
1946 

Percent  of 
Increase 

Physicians  

. . . 219 

369 

131 

51.0 

Graduate  Nurses  . 

. . . 609 

1,152 

887 

45.6 

Attendants  

. . . 3,207 

4,948 

949 

29.6 

The  Bureau  of  Institutional  Management  is  responsible  for  the 
coordination  of  the  department’s  advisory  and  supervising  func- 
tions relating  to  the  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  State-owned  institutions.  It  develops, 
adjusts  and  coordinates  institutional  procedures.  Its  program  in- 
cludes the  general  maintenance  of  buildings,  plants,  grounds  and 
utility  services.  It  supervises  the  purchases,  the  preparation  and 
processing  of  food,  supplies,  laundry,  planning  and  operation  of 
institutional  farms  and  approves  architectural  plans  for  State-owned 
institutions,  county  homes,  prisons  and  agencies  for  aged,  blind 
and  municipal  lock-ups.  The  Bureau’s  objective  is  to  enable  State- 
owned  institutions  to  meet  their  responsibilities  to  the  inmates  with 
special  emphasis  on  general  maintenance  and  management  of  dairy 
and  agricultural  activities. 

The  State  Council  for  the  Blind  is  a department  administrative 
Board,  created  in  1925  as  an  integral  part  of  the  State  Welfare 
Department’s  activities.  The  Council  comprises  seven  members — 
the  Secretaries  of  Welfare,  Public  Instruction,  Labor  and  Industry 
or  their  representatives  and  four  others,  one  of  whom  is  by  prefer- 
ence a blind  person. 

The  function  involves  supervision  over  the  expenditure  of  funds 
allocated  to  agencies  doing  work  for  the  blind,  except  where  super- 
vision is  by  law  placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  some  other  de- 
partment, board  or  commission  of  the  State  Government. 

The  Council  is  the  clearing  house  for  information  on  the  subject 
of  blindness  and  as  a motivating  force  in  the  field  of  prevention. 
The  Council  maintains  a close  relationship  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  which  agency  is  vested  with  the  distribution  of 
pensions  to  blind  persons  in  need  of  financial  assistance.  During 
the  past  biennial  period,  excellent  progress  has  been  made  and 
splendid  achievements  accomplished  in  the  field  of  prevention.  The 
detailed  report  of  these  features  is  covered  in  the  special  digest  on 
this  subject,  presented  by  the  Council  for  the  Blind. 
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The  State  Welfare  Commission  is  an  advisory  body  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  Welfare  (ex-officio)  and  eight  other  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Commission  is  empowered  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Welfare  on  questions  of  policy  of  the  Department. 

The  Division  of  Hospital  Construction  now  functions  under  the 
State  Welfare  Department.  Its  principal  responsibility  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  problems  of  the  Pennsylvania  Plan  for  the  Construc- 
tion and  Coordination  of  Hospital  Facilities. 

The  Pennsylvania  Plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Governor  and 
the  U.  S.  Surgeon  General.  It  is  based  on  the  needs  for  hospital 
beds  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  State,  under  the  plan,  is  divided 
into  six  regional  areas  and  the  needs  have  been  determined  by  a 
survey  staff  working  with  committees  of  citizens  from  every  section 
of  the  State. 

The  more  detailed  reports  of  the  bureaus  which  follow  give  a 
comprehensive  resume  of  the  department’s  activities.  Triplicate 
copies  of  institutional  reports  pertaining  to  the  39  State-owned 
institutions  are  available  for  reference  and  cover  a field  of  service 
which  is  replete  with  accomplishment  and  progress. 

BUREAU  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 

I.  INTRODUCTION. 

The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  was  established  in  1921  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  later  revised 
in  1923  as  the  Department  of  Welfare.  The  Bureau  succeeded  the 
previous  Committee  on  Lunacy  which  had  come  into  existence  in 
1883  as  an  offshoot  of  the  then  current  Board  of  Public  Charities. 
The  scope  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  was  considerably  en- 
larged over  that  of  the  Committee  on  Lunacy  in  that  obligations 
and  interests  were  acquired  in  all  kinds  of  mental  patients  and  in 
the  over-all  programming  for  mental  health  needs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

This  presentation  is  the  fourteenth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau 
and  combines  reports  of  the  Director,  the  Deportation  Investigator, 
and  the  Psychologists,  covering  activities  from  June  1,  1946  to 
May  31,  1948. 
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II.  AUTHORITY  FOR  FUNCTIONS. 

The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  is  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
statutes  establishing  the  Welfare  Department  (Act  No.  425,  May 
25,  1921,  P.  L.  1 144)  wherein  Section  6 authorizes  in  part — “One 
of  said  Bureaus  shall  be  a Bureau  of  Mental  Health  to  further  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  mental  disease,  and  the  head  of  such  bureau 
shall  be  a physician  specially  experienced  in  mental  diseases.” 

Similarly  Section  2313  of  the  Administrative  Code  compiled  in 
1929  (P.  L.  1 77),  as  further  amended,  states  specifically  in  refer- 
ence to  mental  health — “The  Department  of  Welfare  shall  have 
power,  and  its  duties  shall  be 

"To  administer  and  enforce  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth 
relative  to  the  prevention  of  mental  diseases,  mental  defects, 
epilepsy,  and  inebriety,  the  admission  and  commitment  of  mental 
patients  to  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  and  institutions  for  mental 
defectives  and  epilepsy,  and  the  transfer,  discharge,  escape,  inter- 
state rendition,  and  deportation  of  mental  patients.” 

Other  sections  of  this  Administrative  Code  under  Article  XXIII 
defines  certain  powers  and  duties  of  the  Department  of  Welfare 
which  formed  the  basis  for  legal  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mental  Health. 

Sec.  2302 — Defining  State  and  supervised  institutions,  including 
public  and  private  licensed  facilities  for  mental 
patients 

Sec.  2303 — Supervisory  powers  over  such  institutions 

Sec.  2304 — Visitation,  examination,  and  inspection 

Sec.  2307 — Recommendations  on  institutional  administration 
and  betterment  of  inmates 

Sec.  2308— The  making  and  enforcement  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  mental  health  laws  including  licen- 
sure 

Sec.  2 309 — Refers  to  transfer,  parole,  or  discharge  of  mental 
patients 

Sec.  2315 — Determining  the  capacity,  type,  and  district  of  State 
mental  institutions. 

The  Mental  Health  Act  of  1923  (Act  414  approved  July  1 1, 
P.  L.  998),  as  amended,  established  the  procedures  and  regula- 
tions in  the  admission  and  commitment  of  mental  patients  to  insti- 
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tutions;  in  their  transfer,  discharge,  interstate  rendition,  and  depor- 
tation; and  defined  certain  rights  of  mental  patients  as  well  as  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  costs  of  various  procedures. 

III.  PRESENT  ORGANIZATION. 

The  organization  of  the  Bureau  presently  consists  of  a qualified 
physician  as  Director,  three  qualified  psychologists,  a deportation 
agent,  and  the  requisite  clerical  help  as  well  as  a filing  section  for 
maintaining  a central  register  and  for  microfilming  of  records.  The 
professional  personnel  and  the  deportation  agent  also  act  as  field 
representatives  when  away  from  the  office  on  missions  of  investiga- 
tion, inspection,  and  examinations  within  their  special  spheres. 

IV.  FUNCTIONS  AND  DUTIES. 

Upon  the  legal  basis  outlined  above,  the  duties  and  activities  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  together  with  the  progress  made  dur- 
ing the  biennium  may  be  described  under  the  following  primary 
functions: 

( 1 ) Inspections 

At  least  annually,  visits  are  made  to  all  State-owned,  State-aided, 
and  private  institutions  for  mental  patients.  General  conditions  with 
special  reference  to  personnel,  facilities,  equipment,  and  methods 
are  observed  as  these  various  factors  relate  directly  to  the  care  and 
treatment  of  patients.  Discussions  are  held  with  those  in  charge  and 
counsel  and  recommendations  given.  Special  complaints  and  inci- 
dents are  investigated  and  personal  interviews  are  held  with  patients 
who  may  have  written  to  the  Department  about  their  situations. 

During  the  biennium  about  2 30  such  visits  were  made,  covering 
our  present  register  of  68  supervised  mental  institutions  of  all  types. 

( 2 ) Licensure 

The  Bureau  issues  annually  upon  receipt  of  application  the 
licenses  by  which  institutions  other  than  State-owned  and  State- 
operated  are  permitted  to  receive  mental  patients  for  treatment. 
When  a new  mental  facility  is  anticipated  preliminary  conferences 
are  held  at  the  office  and  in  the  field  including  inspection  of  the 
physical  plant  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  in  order  to  determine  what  alterations  may  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  required  standards.  Occasionally  property  is  found 
unsuitable  for  development  or  the  desired  personnel  and  organiza- 
tion are  found  unavailable  for  proper  operation  so  that  further  pro- 
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posals  are  discouraged  before  the  stage  is  reached  of  an  actual  ap- 
plication for  license. 

During  the  biennium  three  licenses  were  either  terminated  or 
rescinded  and  six  new  private  facilities  were  established  so  that  the 
Bureau  now  supervises  by  licensure  a total  of  46  mental  institutions 
in  the  following  categories:  one  federal  hospital  and  2 1 private  hos- 
pitals and  sanitariums  for  the  mentally  ill;  22  private  schools  and 
homes  for  mental  defectives;  and  two  private  institutions  for 
epileptics. 

(3)  Deportations  and  Transfers 

Intrastate — By  statute  the  bureau  has  authority  to  permit  trans- 
fers of  mental  patients  between  like  institutions  within  the  Com- 
monwealth. This  makes  it  possible  to  keep  the  original  commitment 
active  and  to  avoid  the  expense  of  new  commitment  proceedings 
when  for  various  reasons  it  becomes  desirable  to  move  a mental 
patient  from  one  mental  institution  to  another.  In  such  instances 
care  is  taken  that  proper  accommodations  are  available,  that  the 
procedure  is  agreeable  to  the  Superintendents  involved,  that  the 
applicant  for  the  transfer  is  a bonafide  representative  of  the  patient, 
and  that  cases  of  court  commitments  are  cleared  with  the  com- 
mitting court.  During  the  biennium  1,134  intrastate  transfers  were 
authorized.  In  addition  seven  transfers  were  made  on  Departmental 
order  on  the  basis  of  special  urgent  circumstances. 

Interstate — The  matter  of  identifying  nonresident  mental  patients 
in  public  mental  institutions  and  of  arranging  for  their  return  to 
the  proper  state  or  country  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau’s  De- 
portation Agent.  Conversely,  mental  patients  with  legal  settlement 
in  Pennsylvania  who  are  found  in  public  mental  institutions  outside 
of  the  Commonwealth  are  accepted  for  further  care  and  treatment 
by  interstate  reciprocal  agreements  between  this  Bureau  and  similar 
agencies  of  sister  states.  This  service  requires  an  extensive  amount 
of  correspondence  since  it  involves  investigations  in  the  field  in 
practically  every  case.  Similar  considerations  must  be  given  regard- 
ing escaped  mental  patients.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  com- 
plications in  the  matter  of  nonresident  patients  approval  must  also 
be  given  or  obtained  through  the  Bureau  for  the  parole  or  leave  of 
absence  of  a mental  patient  to  reside  in  another  state.  On  rare 
occasion,  in  fact  twice  during  the  biennium,  it  was  necessary  to 
initiate  extradition  proceedings  for  the  return  of  escapees.  A brief 
summary  of  interstate  traffic  for  the  past  two  years  follows: 
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Out  of 
Penna. 

Into 

Penna. 

Patients  deported  (other  states)  . 

105 

336 

Patients  deported  (other  countries) 

2 

0 

Escapees  returned 

(included  above) 

61 

Parolees  returned  

(included  above) 

16 

Paroles  authorized  

35 

23 

Refusals — deportation  

9 

96 

Refusals — paroles  

10 

9 

(4)  Mental  Defectives 

The  Bureau  psychologists  investigate  the  waiting  lists  of  ap- 
plicants for  admission  to  institutions  for  mental  defectives.  After 
proper  appraisal  advice  is  given  to  the  several  superintendents  as 
to  the  relative  urgency  of  these  applicants  and  in  certain  cases 
efforts  are  made  to  make  temporary  arrangements  for  placement. 
This  requires  considerable  correspondence,  numerous  visits  in  the 
field,  and  repeated  conferences  with  the  various  local  agencies.  The 
Bureau  endeavors  to  lend  every  possible  assistance  toward  the  co- 
ordination of  services  of  available  facilities  and  to  supplement  or 
provide  professional  services  that  are  not  readily  available. 

Whereas  in  the  previous  biennium  the  number  of  mental  defec- 
tives awaiting  admission  to  State  institutions  exceeded  3,000,  the 
current  biennium  started  with  1,85  7 and  ended  with  1,225,  the 
lowest  figure  in  fifteen  years.  At  the  same  time  965  new  applicants 
were  added  to  the  waiting  lists.  All  applicants  waiting  from  1944 
or  earlier  have  either  been  admitted,  withdrawn,  or  have  had  admis- 
sion dates  designated.  It  is  our  goal  to  have  final  decision  on  all 
applicants  of  one  or  more  years’  standing  and  to  review  such 
applicants  annually. 

Concurrent  with  these  investigations  and  clearances,  conferences 
have  been  held  with  the  several  superintendents  and  assistance 
given  in  removing  from  the  institutions  those  inmates  who  have 
improved  by  training  and  adjustment  to  the  extent  that  they  can 
no  longer  be  classified  as  mental  defectives.  Furthermore,  79  7 
cases  were  added  to  our  central  register  of  mental  defectives  from 
reports  received  from  school  exclusions,  mental  health  clinics,  social 
agencies,  and  other  sources. 
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( 5 ) Records 

The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  receives  and  files  copies  of  all  com- 
mitment papers,  notices  of  admission  of  mental  patients,  their  re- 
moval by  discharge  or  death,  reports  of  accident  and  escapes,  and 
certain  other  statistical  data.  During  the  biennium  we  received  and 
recorded  about  32,000  individual  records  and  reports  covering 
admissions  and  removals.  With  the  lack  of  adequate  space  to 
accommodate  the  annual  increment  of  permanent  records,  micro- 
filmed photography  was  begun  with  the  result  that  we  have  now 
recovered  sufficient  floor  space  in  our  file  room  to  plan  a much 
needed  office. 

( 6 ) Office  Activities 

Correspondence — The  greatest  volume  of  correspondence  as  may 
be  expected  has  dealt  with  mental  patients  and  institutions.  This 
originates  from  mental  patients  themselves,  relatives,  interested 
friends,  and  various  officials.  The  subject  matter  varies  from  simple 
inquiries  or  requests  to  involved  representations.  Factual  informa- 
tion regarding  mental  facilities  and  policies  are  desired  from  public 
and  professional  officials  and  agencies,  from  high  school  and  col- 
lege students,  and  from  governmental  agencies  of  our  State. 
Routine  correspondence  is  carried  on  daily  with  our  institutional 
superintendents,  with  county  and  city  social  agencies,  and  with 
Deportation  officials  of  sister  states. 

Visitors — Our  offices  are  regularly  consulted  by  institutional 
officials  and  members  of  their  board  of  trustees,  by  county  officials, 
and  by  members  of  the  legislature  on  various  matters  relating  to 
mental  patients  and  mental  institutions.  The  bulk  of  simple  inquiries 
are  usually  settled  by  telephone  but  more  involved  questions  are 
invariably  attended  to  by  personal  interviews.  Occasionally  repre- 
sentatives from  foreign  countries  drop  in  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  our  work  and  organization.  United  Nations  Fellows  from 
China  and  Finland  have  met  with  us.  The  busiest  times  occurred 
during  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  when  the  Governor’s  mental 
health  program  was  being  formulated.  Also  among  our  visitors 
have  been  members  of  the  press,  representatives  of  public  agencies, 
relatives  of  mental  patients,  and  a few  mental  patients  themselves. 
An  increase  has  been  noted  in  the  number  of  persons  seeking  em- 
ployment. 

Conferences — With  the  initiation  of  the  vast  mental  institutional 
construction  program  during  this  biennium,  an  almost  endless  round 
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of  conferences  have  been  held  with  component  bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare,  with  similar  bureaus  of  the  Department  of 
Property  and  Supplies,  with  institutional  superintendents,  and  with 
the  individual  architects  and  engineers  appointed  for  specific 
projects.  The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  has  been  privileged  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  collective  consideration  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare  in  the  detailed  programming  and  specifications  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  the  new  construction  of  facilities  for  mental 
patients.  The  Bureau  has  also  participated  in  departmental  con- 
ferences which  determine  policies  of  administration. 

Professional. — A number  of  articles  and  papers  were  prepared 
by  members  of  the  Bureau’s  staff  for  presentation  at  professional 
and  public  meetings  and  for  publication.  A total  of  ten  articles 
were  accepted  by  professional  journals  and  periodicals.  Formal 
reports  on  numerous  examinations  in  the  field  have  been  prepared 
and  added  to  our  increasing  files  of  confidential  information  and 
studies.  At  times  professional  material  was  prepared  for  various 
public  officials. 

( 7 ) Field  Activities 

Addresses — The  Bureau’s  psychologists  gave  20  major  talks  to 
various  groups  throughout  the  Commonwealth  on  the  subjects  of 
mental  health  activities,  mental  hygiene,  and  psychological  con- 
tributions. The  Director’s  office  presented  I 5 major  talks  on  mental 
health  and  mental  institutions,  including  a radio  broadcast.  This 
publicity  by  our  professional  staff  was  delivered  in  most  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Official  and  Professional  Meetings — Through  professional  affilia- 
tions of  our  staff  members  the  Bureau  has  been  represented  at 
numerous  annual  conventions,  semi-annual  meetings,  and  periodic 
conferences  conducted  by  specialized  organizations.  Usually  the 
Bureau’s  representative  acted  as  an  official  delegate  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  and  on  many  occasions  participated  in  a formal 
program  of  the  meeting.  The  more  prominent  of  these  were: 

(National)  American  Psychiatric  Association 

American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency 
American  Orthopsychiatric  Association 
American  Psychological  Association 
American  Public  Welfare  Association 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
National  Probation  Association 
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American  Association  of  Social  Workers 
The  Rorschach  Institute 
(Regional)  Council  of  State  Governments 

Eastern  Psychological  Association 
American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency 
(State)  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Psychiatric  Society 
Pennsylvania  Mental  Hospital  Association 
Pennsylvania  Psychological  Association 
Pennsylvania  Welfare  Conference 

Pennsylvania  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  the  above,  staff  members  of 
this  Bureau  attended  and  participated  in  a large  number  of  confer- 
ences of  a local  nature  in  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Post-graduate  Training — Although  professional  meetings  have 
definite  educational  value  through  scientific  programs  which  bring 
to  attention  current  advances  and  developments,  it  has  been  our 
policy  to  have  our  staff  members  avail  themselves  of  formal  seminars 
and  courses  as  time  permitted.  Those  undertaken  during  the 
biennium  were: 

The  Coordinating  Conferences  and  Seminars  of  the  Western 
State  Psychiatric  Institute 
The  Graduate  Institute,  State  Medical  Society 
Philadelphia  Psychoanalytic  Institute,  Extension  courses  at 
Harrisburg  and  Warren 

Rorschach  Seminars  at  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia 
Special  Conferences  and  Institutes  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, State  College,  and  Temple  University 

In  turn,  the  Bureau  has  participated  in  formal  education  and 
training.  A staff  member  is  a guest  instructor  in  one  of  the  courses 
given  by  The  Institute  of  Local  and  State  Government  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Our  senior  psychologist  has  continued  to 
conduct  a program  of  in-service  training  in  psychological  methods 
and  techniques  at  Harrisburg,  Scranton,  Reading,  and  Clearfield, 
drawing  students  within  an  eighty-mile  radius  of  these  centers. 
Informal  help  was  also  rendered  to  the  psychologists  of  certain 
courts  and  other  agencies. 

Miscellaneous — At  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Pardons, 
State  Board  of  Parole,  the  Department’s  Bureau  of  Corrections,  and 
various  county  courts,  psychiatric  and  psychological  examinations 
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have  been  made  of  various  prisoners  under  special  circumstances. 
These  usually  involve  the  question  of  a change  of  status  of  the 
prisoner  such  as  in  the  case  of  prior  to  sentencing,  of  application 
for  parole,  and  of  commutation  from  execution. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Bureau’s  psychologists 
whose  services  in  the  field  covered  5 1 1 contacts  with  local  agencies 
and  545  individual  examinations.  In  the  course  of  these  activities 
they  traveled  an  aggregate  of  64,1  74  miles  and  expended  in  carry- 
ing on  all  their  official  duties  ninety-three  days  of  overtime  beyond 
regular  office  hours. 

The  Bureau  participates  constantly  in  checking  credentials  of 
applicants  for  appointment  to  the  more  important  positions  in  State- 
owned  institutions.  Especially  in  the  fields  of  psychiatry,  psy- 
chology, and  social  service  is  this  assistance  given  to  insure  high 
standards  of  State  service  to  mental  patients. 

In  the  matter  of  personnel  training  at  our  constituent  institutions 
the  Bureau  has  continued  to  arrange  for  advanced  post-graduate 
studies  especially  for  assistant  physicians  preparing  for  certification 
in  the  specialty  of  psychiatry.  An  annual  ten  weeks’  course  with 
tuition  and  major  expenses  provided  has  been  continued  each  fall 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  recently  inaugurated  Graduate  Institute  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  which  covers  general  medicine  and  surgery  has  also 
had  student  delegates  from  our  mental  institutions.  Periodic 
seminars  for  senior  physicians,  psychologists,  nurses,  and  social 
workers  are  now  firmly  established  at  our  Western  State  Psychiatric 
Institute  which  has  made  plans  for  in-service  training  on  an  exchange 
basis  of  personnel. 

The  Bureau  has  participated  also  in  several  committee  hearings 
in  connection  with  proposed  mental  health  legislation.  During  the 
legislative  session  appraisals  and  suggestions  were  given  on  all  new 
bills  dealing  with  mental  health. 

Finally,  the  Bureau  has  had  representation  on  various  committees 
created  by  the  Department  in  connection  with  special  missions  on 
mental  hospital  construction  and  rehabilitation.  On  one  occasion 
inspection  was  made  of  mental  facilities  in  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey.  Certain  institutional  committees  also  visited  in  New  York. 
The  valuable  first-hand  experience  of  officials  in  neighboring  states 
contributed  through  these  various  reports  to  formulate  Departmental 
planning  and  to  avoid  certain  theoretically  sound  features  of  con- 
struction that  might  prove  undesirable  in  active  operation. 
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V.  STATE  MENTAL  HEALTH  SYSTEM:  A REVIEW. 

The  upward  trend  in  our  state  mental  system  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  has  been  gradual  but  definitely  encouraging.  The 
greatest  impetus  in  the  history  of  the  Department  was  provided  by 
the  aggressive  Mental  Health  Program  initiated  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration with  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  legislature  backed 
in  turn  by  a well-informed  public.  Some  eighty-two  millions  of 
dollars  were  made  available  to  the  Department  and  in  the  course 
of  this  biennium  the  great  majority  of  this  vast  sum  has  now  been 
committed  to  a steady  flow  of  projects.  Attention  to  long  deferred 
maintenance  and  to  much  needed  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
is  now  completed  and  the  work  is  in  a series  of  developmental 
stages.  At  the  same  time  new  construction  is  arising  as  the  various 
institutions  become  ready  to  undergo  expansion.  Plans  are  under 
way  for  recreating  three  new  mental  hospitals  on  the  sites  of  former 
county  institutions  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth.  Overcrowding 
in  various  degrees  still  exists  since  construction  takes  time.  Further- 
more, there  are  certain  imponderables  which  offer  delays  such  as 
the  saturation  of  the  labor  market  with  employment  at  an  all  time 
high  and  the  inadequacy  of  supplies  and  basic  materials  in  the  face 
of  the  huge  demands  both  here  and  abroad.  To  these  factors  must 
be  added  the  existence  of  inflation  with  rising  costs  that  cancel  a 
good  deal  of  the  anticipated  returns  for  the  funds  available  to  us. 
Notwithstanding,  the  Mental  Health  Program  in  general  has  been 
vigorously  pursued  with  careful  attention  toward  receiving  the 
maximum  value  possible  for  each  taxpayer’s  dollar. 

Although  immediate  attention  has  had  to  be  given  to  the  more 
utilitarian  features  of  our  mental  institutions  in  order  to  bring  them 
back  to  reliable  and  efficient  standards  of  operation,  equal  con- 
sideration has  been  kept  in  mind  toward  the  provision  for  more 
adequate  care  and  treatment  of  mental  patients.  In  a systematic 
long-range  approach  a definite  goal  has  been  set  for  each  mental 
institution  to  avoid  haphazard  growth  and  unwieldy  proportions. 
The  principle  of  developing  each  facility  into  a well-rounded  and 
well-balanced  institutional  plant  restricted  at  its  maximum  efficiency 
has  been  followed.  All  new  construction  is  now  functionally  de- 
signed with  emphasis  on  treatment  for  the  patients  to  be  contained 
therein.  In  this  connection  active  treatment  centers  have  been 
planned  in  relation  to  admission  services.  The  same  idea  is  carried 
through  in  the  various  categories  of  continued  care  patients  such 
as  infirmaries  for  the  psychotic  aged,  the  maximum  security  units 
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for  the  acutely  disturbed,  the  general  hospital  units  for  the  acutely 
physically  ill,  and  the  specialized  units  for  the  tubercular.  The 
caliber  and  quantity  of  institutional  personnel  has  definitely  im- 
proved and  the  tremendous  turnover  during  the  war  years  in  grad- 
ually decreasing.  Increases  in  remuneration  over  the  past  biennium 
have  helped  materially  this  previous  critical  problem  which  may  be 
finally  solved  when  present  plans  for  adequate  housing  both  in  and 
outside  of  institutions  are  realized.  Electroshock  therapy  is  now 
widely  used  and  refinements  of  various  standard  treatments  have 
been  developed  at  our  Western  State  Psychiatric  Institute. 

On  May  13,  1947,  the  Ransom  Hospital  in  Lackawanna  County 
was  destroyed  by  fire  without  loss  of  life.  Over  200  mental  patients 
were  absorbed  by  the  Clarks  Summit  State  Hospital  thus  com- 
pleting the  procedure  established  in  1938  for  the  complete  state 
care  of  indigent  mental  patients.  Thereafter  public  care  of  com- 
mitted mental  patients  exists  now  exclusively  in  the  Common- 
wealth’s facilities. 

Under  an  extension  of  the  boarding  out  amendment  to  the 
Mental  Health  Act  suitable  indigent  mental  patients  who  require 
custodial  care  only  have  continued  to  be  paroled  to  certain  of  the 
various  county  infirmaries  at  an  established  rate  of  maintenance 
paid  by  the  Department.  In  this  manner  seniles  who  are  no  longer 
psychotic  and  deteriorated  patients  who  are  reasonably  adjusted 
but  who  require  a degree  of  supervision  not  available  in  the  com- 
munity are  boarded  out  to  make  room  for  acute  admissions. 

Mental  health  clinics  operating  out  of  state  mental  institutions 
have  been  almost  doubled  in  number  during  the  biennium  as  pro- 
fessional personnel  was  acquired.  Diagnostic  and  consultation 
services  are  the  primary  functions  of  these  clinics  which  in  special 
instances  can  give  a limited  amount  of  psychiatric  treatment.  Child 
guidance  clinics  require  full-time  personnel  which  cannot  be  pro- 
vided by  institutional  staffs  which  have  full-time  responsibility  for 
in-patient  service.  The  use  of  federal  funds  under  the  National 
Mental  Health  Act  of  1946  for  the  establishment  and  expansion 
of  full-time  all-purposeful  community  mental  health  clinics  is  now 
under  consideration.  The  Tri-County  Child  Guidance  Center  on 
whose  advisory  board  this  Bureau  has  representation  is  located  in 
Harrisburg  and  serves  a wide  rural  area.  This  center  which  operates 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  has  now  become 
firmly  established  and  has  stimulated  and  aided  in  the  development 
of  similar  services  in  several  towns  of  its  area.  The  Western  State 
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Psychiatric  Institute  in  Pittsburgh  has  now  a well  organized  out- 
patient clinic  on  a daily  basis.  It  is  obvious  that  this  type  of  extra- 
institutional  facility  is  one  of  the  most  effective  factors  in  the  pre- 
vention of  mental  illness  and  its  complications  which  include  ex- 
pensive institutional  care. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

An  account  of  the  Bureau’s  responsibilities  and  functions  has  been 
given  with  specific  mention  of  the  more  important  activities  during 
the  biennium.  A general  impression  has  been  conveyed  on  a state- 
wide basis  regarding  the  progress  of  our  mental  institutional  system 
with  an  insight  to  a long-range  program  which  has  now  been 
launched.  Since  there  is  always  the  element  of  time  involved  one 
cannot  expect  immediate  results.  In  the  matter  of  permanent  values 
we  can  at  least  say  that  this  biennium  has  given  birth  to  many  lusty 
offspring  who  can  not  now  be  deserted  and  who  will  require  con- 
tinued nurture  through  succeeding  bienniums  for  development  into 
sound  maturity.  In  other  words,  the  much  needed  relief  to  our 
state  mental  institutional  system  has  been  initiated  in  this  biennium 
and  will  become  increasingly  apparent  and  effective  with  the  com- 
ing and  succeeding  bienniums. 

In  this  total  picture  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  has  acquired 
additional  prestige.  Professional  personnel  and  additional  clerical 
help  has  been  added  to  increase  the  Bureau’s  activities  and  this 
expansion  will  continue  to  strengthen  our  participation  with  the 
other  component  bureaus  in  administering  the  Department’s  mental 
health  program.  Within  our  own  sphere  the  Bureau  continues  to 
commit  itself  along  the  following  lines  of  endeavor:  ( 1 ) Encourag- 
ing the  establishment  of  psychiatric  wards  in  general  hospitals; 
(2)  expansion  of  community  mental  health  clinics;  (3)  expansion 
of  boarding  home  placement  of  mental  patients;  (4)  the  active 
participation  of  all  able-bodied  institutional  patients  in  a full  pro- 
gram of  activities;  (5)  the  prompt  and  adequate  coverage  of 
psychiatric  therapies  among  all  acutely  psychotic  patients. 


BUREAU  OF  CORRECTIONS 

FUNCTIONS:  The  Bureau  of  Corrections  is  vested  with  regu- 

latory powers  to  direct,  supervise,  inspect  and  recommend 
changes  in  physical  and  administrative  standards,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  academic,  vocational  and  religious  training  programs, 
in  all  the  penal  and  correctional  institutions  within  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  safe  custody,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  inmates. 

SUPERVISION:  During  this  biennium  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
for  City,  Borough  and  Township  Lock-Ups  were  revised  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Welfare  Commission,  and  were  published  on 
April  8,  1948. 

To  improve  and  attain  uniformity  in  the  preparation  of  classifi- 
cation and  re-classification  summaries  by  the  penal  institutions  of 
the  State,  a committee  representing  the  State  Penal  Institutions  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole,  develop  these  summaries  which 
were  adopted  January  9,  1947,  and  they  became  effective  March 
1,  1947.  These  summaries  will  aid  the  program  of  the  classification 
of  inmates,  so  they  may  be  grouped  in  those  institutions  which 
have  proper  facilities  for  the  custody  required. 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  admission,  care,  detention,  employ- 
ment, discipline,  instruction,  and  temporary  or  permanent  release 
of  all  persons  detained  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Defec- 
tive Delinquents,  were  revised  by  the  Bureau  and  approved  by  the 
State  Welfare  Commission,  April  8,  1948,  to  conform  with  the  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended  by  the  1947  Act  of  Assembly. 

Application  forms  for  examination  and  commitment  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  Defective  Delinquents,  were  revised  to  com- 
ply with  the  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  194  7.  These 
forms  were  promulgated  July,  1947. 

INSPECTIONS:  The  Bureau  of  Corrections  inspects  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary,  the  New  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  Western 
State  Penitentiary,  New  Western  State  Penitentiary,  State  Industrial 
Home  for  Women,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Defective  Delin- 
quents, Pennsylvania  Industrial  School,  Pennsylvania  Training 
School,  Allegheny  County  Workhouse,  House  of  Correction,  Home 
of  Industry,  70  county  prisons,  and  approximately  500  city,  borough 
and  township  lock-ups. 

During  the  biennium  ended  May  31,  1948,  the  Bureau  made  374 
inspections  and  submitted  1,983  recommendations  to  the  officials 
in  charge.  In  conducting  these  inspections,  the  Bureau  makes  a 
sincere  effort  to  ascertain  that  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  per- 
taining to  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  and  other  places  of 
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detention,  are  being  complied  with,  also  that  they  are  maintained 
in  a safe,  sanitary  and  efficient  manner. 

INTERVIEWS:  The  Bureau  maintains  an  “open  door”  policy 
for  all  inmates’  complaints  and  problems.  The  inmate  is  granted  a 
personal  interview  and  each  case  is  given  individual  attention.  Six 
hundred  seventy-four  inmates  were  interviewed  during  the  biennium 

ended  May  31,  1948. 

TRANSFERS  : In  the  operation  for  the  classification  of  inmates, 
transfers  are  made  from  one  State  penal  or  correctional  institution 
to  other  penal  or  correctional  institutions.  Transfers  are  also  made 
from  the  penal  and  correctional  institutions  to  the  State’s  mental 
hospitals  and  sanitariums  in  accordance  with  the  laws  provided. 
Each  individual  transfer  is  investigated  and  studied  before  being 
approved.  Six  hundred  eighty  transfers  were  completed  during  the 
biennium  ended  May  31,  1948. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS:  Sixteen  (16)  special  investiga- 
tions of  unusual  happenings  occurring  within  the  institutions  have 
been  conducted.  Complete  detailed  reports  showing  the  cause,  and 
responsibility;  citing  laxity  or  negligence  and  recommending  changes 
to  eliminate  similar  occurrences,  have  been  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Welfare. 

POPULATION : The  movement  of  inmate  population  in  the 
State’s  penal  and  correctional  institutions  for  the  biennium  June  1, 


1946  to  May  31,  1948,  is  as  follows: 

Population  June  1,  1946  7,091 

Admitted  during  the  biennium  ending  May  1,  1948  . . 5,995 

Released  on  parole,  discharged,  etc 5,338 

Population  May  31,  1948  7,748 

Increase  in  population  for  the  biennium 65  7 

The  movement  of  inmate  population  in  the  county  prisons  for 
the  biennium  is  as  follows: 

Population  June  1,  1946  5,288 

Admitted  during  the  biennium  ending  May  1,  1948  144,685 

Releases  during  biennium  by  parole,  court  order, 

etc 143,389 

Population  June  1,  1948  6,584 

Increase  in  population  during  the  biennium 1,296 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  The  Bureau  received  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  letters  of  inquiry  from  inmates,  their  families,  friends  and 
legal  counsel.  These  letters  were  answered  promptly  and  courte- 
ously, and  by  so  doing  friendly  relationships  are  naturally  built 
between  the  public,  the  institutions  and  the  Department  of  Welfare. 


PRISON  INDUSTRIES 

THE  major  function  of  Pennsylvania  Prison  Industries  in  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare  is  to  rehabilitate  and  reclaim  as 
a useful  part  of  society  the  largest  possible  percentage  of  the 
approximately  three  thousand  inmates  paroled  or  released  yearly 
from  State  Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions  to  their  respective 
home  communities. 

Early  steps  taken  to  employ  State  Prison  inmates  or  rather  to 
keep  hands  and  minds  occupied  included:  farming,  maintenance 
and  construction  i.e.  supplying  their  own  fruits  and  vegetables  as 
well  as  animals  for  meat;  maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings  and 
equipment,  laundering,  tailoring  and  baking  are  a few  of  the  many; 
Vocational  Shops  such  as  bricklaying,  carpenter  work,  plumbing, 
electrical  work,  sign  painting  and  many  more;  Hobby  Shops  where 
inmates  interested  in  skilled  handicraft  could  produce  ship  models 
and  other  novelty  items  offered  for  sale  at  the  prison  gate;  im- 
proved schools  were  established  in  State  Prisons  so  that  inmates 
could  complete  their  schooling  and  even  specialize  through  super- 
vised correspondence  courses  in  fields  of  their  own  choosing. 

To  round  out  this  Training  Program,  Prison  Industries  were 
added  which  permitted  inmates  to  manufacture  many  of  their  own 
requirements  as  well  as  those  of  other  State  Wards.  For  example, 
all  types  of  clothing,  hosiery,  shoes,  underwear  and  furniture,  to 
mention  a few,  were  manufactured.  The  outstanding  features  of 
Prison  Industries  were  that  under  efficient  operation  they  were  fully 
self-supporting  through  the  sale  of  products  manufactured,  to  tax- 
supported  institutions  and  agencies  and  that  they  furnished  ideal 
trade-training  for  prison  inmates.  Moreover  this  trade-training 
sharply  reduces  the  percentage  of  inmates  paroled  or  released  that 
will  be  returned  to  prison  at  additional  cost  to  State  taxpayers. 

For  these  very  practical  reasons  the  present  administration  has 
taken  steps  to  improve  the  operating  efficiencies  and  to  further 
expand  Prison  Industries.  A review  of  Prison  Industries  statistics 
for  the  1946-48  Biennium  shows  that  as  of  June  1,  1946,  1,097 
inmates  were  being  .given  trade-training,  rehabilitative  work  in 
Prison  Industries.  As  of  June  1,  1948,  1,344  inmates  were  being 
trained  and  employed.  Sales  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  3 1 , 
1946,  were  $1,244,900.82  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31, 
1948,  were  $1,837,5  74.34.  Not  only  were  the  eighteen  Prison 
Industries  operated  on  a fully  self-supporting  basis  but  profits  for 
the  two  year  period  resulting  from  efficient  operation  were  the 
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largest  in  the  history  of  Prison  Industries.  These  profits  will  be 
used  to  improve  and  expand  the  operation  of  Prison  Industries. 

As  of  June  1,  1946,  Prison  Industries  were  in  the  midst  of  re- 
conversion to  normal  peace-time  production  and  procurement  of 
most  raw  materials  and  equipment  was  still  very  difficult.  War 
industries  manufacturing  tent  pegs,  clothes,  shipping  crates,  salvag- 
ing metals,  etc.,  had  been  closed  down.  Industries  that  had  to  sus- 
pend for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  those  that  had  to  operate  at 
only  a small  per  cent  of  capacity,  were  being  reopened  and  pro- 
duction expanded  as  fast  as  procurement  of  raw  materials  permitted. 
This  included  building  up  inventories  of  raw  materials,  semi-finished 
and  finished  goods  to  speed  up  deliveries.  It  likewise  included  a 
careful  post-war  coordination  of  production  and  sales  and  moderni- 
zation of  equipment  and  safety  devices.  In  making  these  changes 
all  industries  were  carefully  patterned  after  similar  modern  com- 
mercial industries  on  the  outside.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious — 
so  that  inmates  when  paroled  or  released  will  have  no  trouble  in 
qualifying  for  employment  in  a trade  in  which  they  were  trained 
while  in  prison. 

Simultaneously  the  new  group  of  Industrial  Buildings  at  Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial  Building,  Camp  Hill,  which  were  erected  by  Prison 
Industries  were  rapidly  pushed  to  completion;  plans  were  made  to 
utilize  the  space  in  Prison  Industries  Industrial  Building  at  New  East- 
ern State  Penitentiary,  Graterford,  where  metals  were  salvaged  dur- 
ing the  war;  at  the  same  institution  plans  were  made  for  a second 
industrial  building  to  keep  the  increasing  population  occupied  in- 
stead of  idle;  both  the  Cannery  and  Greenhouse  at  New  Western 
State  Penitentiary,  Rockview,  were  enlarged;  at  Western  State  Peni- 
tentiary, Pittsburgh  expansion  of  industrial  buildings  was  started. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  present  State  Administration  has  placed 
special  emphasis  on  business-like  and  efficient  operation  of  all  func- 
tions of  Government.  Prison  Industries  reached  the  highest  level  of 
operation  and  made  the  greatest  progress  in  their  history.  Care 
and  preservation  of  all  equipment  have  shown  marked  operating 
economies;  improvements  in  the  quality  of  all  products  manufac- 
tured and  manufacturing  them  to  meet  State  and  Federal  Specifica- 
tions have  had  special  emphasis  as  have  improved  modern  pro- 
gressive production  layouts;  special  attention  has  also  been  given  to 
improvement  of  trade-training  for  inmates  to  insure  rehabilitation 
and  reclamation  as  a useful  and  industrious  part  of  society;  out- 
standing care  has  been  given  to  installation  of  modern  safety  de- 
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vices  and  elimination  of  accident  hazards;  extreme  caution  has  been 
taken  not  to  be  overstocked  with  heavy  inventories  of  high  priced 
raw  materials  when  prices  recede;  both  regular  and  cost  accounting 
methods  have  been  carefully  studied  and  improved  to  effect  better 
control;  new  Prison  Industries  have  been  planned  and  will  be  in- 
stalled as  promptly  as  conditions  permit. 

Long  range  planning  for  an  improved  Prison  Program  has  like- 
wise received  special  attention.  Highlights  of  this  planning  include 
a modern  Classification  Center  where  commitments  to  the  several 
Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions  will  be  carefully  studied  and 
screened.  These  plans  also  include  several  new  Penal  and  Correc- 
tional Institutions  when  conditions  permit.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended that  these  new  institutions  be  located  where  they  can  carry 
on  extensive  farm  programs  and  reforestation  programs.  It  has 
also  been  recommended  that  these  institutions  be  located  to  facili- 
tate distribution  of  farm  products  to  other  State  Institutions.  The 
State  Prison  of  the  future  should  employ  about  35  per  cent  of  its 
population  on  farming,  orchards,  reforestation,  maintenance  and 
construction;  25  per  cent  at  least  should  complete  their  schooling 
including  vocational  and  handicraft  work  and  specialization  in  the 
field  of  their  choice.  This  is  an  essential  foundation  on  which  to 
build  sound  rehabilitation  and  reclamation  as  a useful  part  of  so- 
ciety; 30  per  cent  is  about  the  maximum  that  can  be  employed  in 
Prison  Industries  to  manufacture  many  of  their  own  requirements 
as  well  as  those  of  other  State  Institutions;  the  remaining  10  per 
cent  are  normally  in  quarantine,  hospitalized,  aged  or  otherwise  in- 
capacitated. There  would  be  some  variations  in  percentages  be- 
tween maximum,  medium  and  minimum-security  prisons. 

We  have  previously  mentioned  in  this  article  that  Prison  In- 
dustries operating  on  a fully  self-supporting  basis,  have  made  the 
greatest  progress  in  their  history  during  the  1946-48  biennium  par- 
ticularly the  past  year  and  a half.  As  we  vision  the  future  it  is 
particularly  interesting  to  note  that  only  a very  few  such  years  com- 
bined with  efficient  operation  would  be  necessary  for  Prison  Indus- 
tries to  accumulate  sufficient  capital  to  install  enough  additional 
Prison  Industries  to  train  and  employ  on  a fully  self-supporting  basis 
about  30  per  cent  (at  present  2300)  of  the  State  Prison  popula- 
tion. About  20  per  cent  (1500)  are  so  employed  at  the  present 
time.  When  Prison  Industries  have  accumulated  sufficient  capital 
to  set  up  self-supporting  industries  to  employ  approximately  30 
per  cent  of  the  State  Prison  inmates  then  profits  made  yearly  should 
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be  returned  to  the  General  Fund.  Thus  State  Prison  inmates  would 
be  paying  a portion  of  the  costs,  they  impose  on  the  rest  of  society. 

In  closing  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  30  per  cent  of  the 
State  Prison  population  is  normally  the  maximum  employable  in 
self-supporting  Prison  Industries.  The  sale  of  products  manufac- 
tured is  rigidly  restricted  by  law  to  limited  State-Use  markets  hence 
the  number  of  producers  must  be  limited  accordingly.  Moreover 
only  about  30  per  cent  of  a normal  prison  population  are  inter- 
ested in  or  suited  for  such  industrial  work.  Therefore  Prison  Indus- 
tries must  be  supplemented  by  and  coordinated  with  a well-planned 
occupational  program  at  each  State  Prison  including  farming,  or- 
chards, reforestation,  schooling,  handicraft  and  vocational  work, 
maintenance  and  construction. 


BUREAU  OF  COMMUNITY  WORK 


GENERAL  FUNCTION:  Established  in  1933,  the  function 

of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Work  is  not  clearly  indicated 
by  the  title.  The  responsibilities  and  activities  of  this  Bureau 
cover  a large  number  of  services,,  in  fact,  most  services  and  prob- 
lems dealing  with  the  daily  life  of  a community  become  wards  of 
this  Bureau,  which  is  composed  of  five  Divisions  and  two  branches 
of  special  work.  All  of  the  work  may  be  summed  up  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  prevention.  The  purpose  of  the  activities  involving  family 
and  child  care  is  to  exercise  every  possible  means  to  help  guaran- 
tee each  child  in  the  Commonwealth  an  opportunity  for  construc- 
tive childhood  experience.  A child  who  has  had  this  opportunity 
has  little  excuse  for  becoming  a criminal  or  a mental  patient. 

In  working  with  the  problems  involving  the  sick  and  aged,  the 
aim  is  to  guarantee  those  individuals  adequate  care  and  that  the 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  deterioration  be  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum. In  contacts  with  hospitals,  every  means  is  utilized  to  assist 
these  institutions  in  their  work  of  physical  restoration. 

One  new  Division  was  added  to  the  Bureau  at  the  close  of  this 
biennial  period,  known  as"  the  Division  of  Hospital  Construction. 
This  Division  is  charged  with  administration  of  the  new  Federal-aid 
program  of  hospital  construction  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a planned 
building  program  for  a minimum  period  of  five  years.  The  annual 
commitment  for  Pennsylvania  is  approximately  $4,500,000. 

Under  the  plan,  the  Federal  Government  is  to  supply  one-third 
of  the  construction  costs  and  the  individual  hospital  project  the 
other  two-thirds. 

Administrative  offices  and  personnel  of  this  Division  will  be  set 
up  July  1 st. 

Relationship  with  Public  and  Private  Organizations:  Since  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  come  in  contact  with  most  phases  of  life 
within  the  community,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  close  relationship 
with  public  and  private  citizen  organizations.  Unless  the  different 
communities  realize  and  accept  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  their 
children,  visually  handicapped,  sick,  and  aged,  very  little  progress 
can  be  made  by  the  Bureau.  In  order  to  stimulate  worthwhile  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Commonwealth,  a number  of  joint  projects 
are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  lay  and  professional  organiza- 
tions. 
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In  the  field  of  delinquency  the  Bureau  works  closely  with  the 
State  Probation  and  Parole  Association.  The  Department  of  Wel- 
fare jointly,  with  this  organization,  sponsors  quarterly  regional  meet- 
ings in  all  sections  of  the  State.  The  purpose  of  these  meetings  is 
to  stimulate  interest  in  good  probation  and  parole  service.  The 
institutes  are  well  received  and  the  attendance  usually  large  and 
representative. 

There  are  two  State-aided  agencies  dealing  with  children  who 
serve  a number  of  counties.  They  are  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. In  order  to  unify  the  philosophy  and  make  more  efficient 
the  operation  and  planning,  regular  meetings  were  held  with  the 
representatives  of  these  two  organizations,  members  of  the  Rural 
Child  Welfare  Staff,  and  the  Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Bureau.  As  a result  of  these  meetings  a cooperative  relationship 
was  established.  In  counties  where  two  agencies  were  functioning, 
areas  of  service  were  defined.  All  participants  of  these  meetings 
gained  in  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

The  Director  participated  in  the  organization  of  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  auxiliary  to  a County  Home  in  Pennsylvania.  A group 
of  citizens  of  Adams  County  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  aged 
people  in  the  Adams  County  Home  organized  a county-wide  group 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a daily  year-round  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  entertainment  of  those  members  of  their  county. 

The  following  sections  will  describe  in  greater  detail  the  activi- 
ties of  the  different  Divisions  of  the  Bureau: 

Division  of  Family  & Child  Welfare:  The  child  welfare  group 
consists  of  two  Divisions;  one  known  as  Family  & Child  Welfare 
and  the  other  as  Rural  Child  Welfare;  each  with  a Division  Chief 
and  Staff.  This  division  is  made  necessary  because  the  one  group 
receives  Federal  aid. 

There  are  in  all  476  organizations  for  children  falling  in  the  fol- 


lowing classifications: 

Private  child  caring  agencies 76 

Institutions  for  Dependent  Children 146 

Institutions  for  Delinquent  Children 26 

Day  Nurseries  and  Child  Care  Centers 60 

County  Institution  Districts 

(excluding  Allegheny)  66 
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Juvenile  Courts  . . . 
Detention  Quarters 
Maternity  Homes  . 


The  Rural  Child  Welfare  Unit  supervises  fifteen  child  care  pro- 
grams operating  under  the  County  Institution  District  through  affili- 
ation with  the  Unit.  The  Division  of  Family  and  Child  Welfare  is 
responsible  for  supervision  of  the  remaining  462  organizations  in 
the  field  of  child  care.  On  December  31,  1947,  these  organiza- 
tions were  caring  for  nearly  43,000  children  in  institutions  or  foster 
homes  or  under  supervision  of  their  own  homes. 


Care  for  the  aged  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  With  County  Homes 
gradually  becoming  County  Hospitals  and  with  present  homes  for 
the  aged  greatly  overcrowded,  there  is  a fertile  field  for  much  needed 
adequate  homes  where  these  aging  folks  may  spend  their  declining 
years  among  pleasant  surroundings.  This  utopia  will  never  be  ap- 
proachable until  these  homes  are  required  to  be  licensed,  just  as  are 
the  homes  for  children,  ill,  etc. 

In  the  care  of  adults  the  Division  supervises  64  County  Homes 
and  16  State-aided  Homes  for  the  Aged  caring  for  1 1,664  persons 
as  of  December  31,  1947.  The  Division  is,  therefore,  responsi- 
ble for  the  supervision  of  542  different  institutions  and  agencies  car- 
ing for  children  and  adults,  with  a total  population  of  approximately 
54,664.  There  were  only  five  Field  Representatives  and  two  Con- 
sultants on  specialized  services,  regularly  employed  for  the  hercu- 
lean task  of  supervising  these  institutions.  The  need  for  additional 
trained  workers  is,  therefore,  great. 

Over  a period  of  years  a number  of  laws  have  been  passed  and 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  Welfare  to  administer  or  supervise 
and  to  see  that  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  laws  were  carried 
out.  The  Bureau  of  Community  Work  has  usually  been  designated 
by  the  Department  of  Welfare  as  the  one  to  assume  responsibility 
for  all  of  the  laws  that  pertain  to  the  care  of  children. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Act,  and  the  County  Institution  District  Act 
fall  largely  within  this  Bureau  because  of  their  program  dealing  with 
children.  The  other  outstanding  acts  which  fall  to  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Bureau  are  the  Importation  Act,  the  Adoption  Act,  and 
the  two  licensing  laws  for  Infant  and  Child  Boarding  Homes. 
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From  time  to  time  recommendations  have  been  made  and  laws 
passed  for  working  with  the  delinquency  problem  among  children 
but  there  has  never  been  a definite  program  set  up  within  the  De- 
partment to  work  upon  this  problem  as  a whole,  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  these  recommendations  and  laws  had  no  appropriations 
for  carrying  them  out.  By  program  we  mean  Study  of  Problem, 
Prevention,  Diagnosis,  and  Plan  of  Treatment.  The  subject  of  de- 
linquency is  gigantic  and  a program  should  be  developed  and  per- 
sonnel employed  to  carry  out  the  assignment  in  this  field  of  work. 

One  of  the  chief  weapons  in  combating  delinquency  is  the  preven- 
tion or  removal  of  conditions  which  are  harmful  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  children.  As  an  example  on  the  health  side,  the  Bureau 
sponsored  a study  on  nutrition  with  the  aim  of  helping  institutions 
serving  children,  to  improve  their  menus  and  diets.  The  Nutrition 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Health  was  requested  to  complete  this 
study  and  to  draw  up  a pamphlet  of  materials  helpful  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  feeding  of  children.  This  has  been  completed  and 
the  printed  pamphlet  will  be  available  in  the  early  Fall. 

In  working  with  institutions  and  agencies  caring  for  children  the 
question  arises,  "What  do  children  need  and  how  can  we  best  meet 
these  needs?  ” A close  cooperative  relationship  needs  to  be  worked 
out  between  these  two  points,  in  order  to  provide  all  the  services 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  as  we  find  them. 

I he  post  war  period  has  brought  on  other  situations  for  which 
this  Bureau  has  had  to  assume  responsibility;  that  of  movement  of 
families  or  persons  from  one  section  of  the  State  or  County  to  an- 
other section,  with  the  resultant  cross-up  of  settlement,  residence, 
security,  breakup  of  home  life  and  even  divorce.  Whole  families 
have  been  abandoned,  illegitimate  babies  born  and  left  without 
adequate  protection,  and  many  families  are  left  without  means  of 
support.  There  is  a consistent  volume  of  mail  daily,  requesting 
verification  of  residence  and  settlement,  investigation  of  plans  for 
placement,  adoption  of  children  or  consent  from  parents  to  adopt, 
inter-state  placement  and  return  of  children,  all  of  which  requires 
much  time  and  thought  to  properly  investigate  and  satisfactorily  ad- 
just. 

Additional  work  is  continually  added  to  this  Division  as  new 
problems  for  children  present  themselves.  We  have  been  requested 
to  supervise  children  covered  by  Old-Age  and  Survivors’  Insur- 
ance when  they  are  not  in  their  own  homes.  Well  over  four  hun- 
dred of  these  requests  have  been  received  to  date.  As  a result  of 
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the  war,  we  have  the  European  orphaned  and  the  repatriated  chil- 
dren who  were  received  into  this  country  during  the  war  or  have, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  been  sent  back  to  this  country  since  the 
war.  Plans  need  to  be  worked  out  for  them  and  a program  of 
supervision  set  up  to  see  that  they  are  adequately  cared  for.  The 
State  has  the  responsibility  of  supervising  this  field  of  work  and  in 
many  cases  actually  carrying  out  the  responsibility  of  care  when  no 
other  agency  is  available. 

The  increasing  divorce  rate  and  breaking  up  of  families,  espe- 
cially where  children  are  involved,  has  put  additional  care  upon  the 
Department  to  see  that  they  receive  proper  care  and  do  not  become 
neglected  or  dependent  and  eventually  delinquent.  A well  worked 
out  plan  of  service  and  care  for  children  who  are  victims  of  their 
parents’  inadequacy  or  indiscretion,  is  needed  in  almost  every  com- 
munity in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Bureau  is  working  to  help  develop  programs  to  handle  these 
problems,  but  responsibility  and  the  program  itself  is  largely  one  for 
the  local  communities  themselves  with  the  State  aiding  whenever 
the  community  is  unable  to  meet  the  problem. 

Division  of  Rural  Child  Welfare:  As  previously  noted,  this  Divi- 

sion operates  in  fifteen  counties  and  is  Federal-aided.  In  June  of 
each  year  the  Department  of  Welfare,  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Children’s  Bureau,  develops  a plan  of  operation  re- 
lated to  the  needs  of  children  in  these  counties  as  a basis  for  the 
allocation  of  funds  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  The  plan  for  Penn- 
sylvania provides  for  two  kinds  of  services  to  children:  (1)  basic 
child-care  services  to  children  in  rural  counties  or  "areas  of  special 
need’’  and  (2)  a child-guidance  service  to  children  with  personality 
difficulties  and  behavior  problems,  through  the  facilities  of  a Child- 
Guidance  Center  located  in  Harrisburg  and  servicing  surrounding 
counties. 

The  period  covered  by  this  report  has  brought  two  important 
changes  making  possible  the  development  of  a broader  program  of 
service  on  behalf  of  children  in  the  counties  serviced  by  this  Divi- 
sion, by:  (1  ) providing  additional  funds  to  offset  in  part,  the  rising 
costs  of  care  and  to  maintain  good  personnel  standards;  (2)  to  in- 
crease services  through  (a)  the  addition  of  an  adoption  consultant 
who  has  developed  standards  and  procedures  for  a newly  under- 
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taken  Coordinated  Adoption  Program.  This  was  necessary  to  meet 
a sorely  felt  need,  in  rural  communities  especially,  as  the  agencies 
in  urban  areas  could  give  only  limited  adoption  service.  (b)  The 
employment  of  a training  consultant  on  a part-time  basis  to  plan  for 
in-service-training  of  workers,  often  without  professional  training 
or  previous  experience,  to  develop  and  teach  seminars  and  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  arrangements  for  educational  leave,  (c)  The  pro- 
vision of  subsidies  for  foster  boarding  homes  giving  temporary  care 
to  children.  This  makes  it  possible  to  hold  qualified  homes  in  readi- 
ness for  the  particular  service  agreed  upon.  These  additional 
services  have  been  made  available  through  increased  appropriations 
in  Federal  funds,  which  also  allowed  sufficient  money  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  work  in  new  counties.  As  a result,  organizational 
activity  has  been  initiated  in  six  counties. 

The  program  of  service  on  behalf  of  children  has  grown  in  the 
fifteen  counties  from  2,186  children  in  care  on  May  31,  1946  to 
2,582  on  May  31,  1948.  Of  this  number  1,173  were  living  in 
foster  boarding  homes,  74  were  in  free  foster  homes,  25  were  in 
homes  where  they  did  some  work  in  exchange  for  their  care  while 
going  to  school,  29  were  in  homes  where  they  were  receiving  a 
wage,  and  37  were  in  homes  where  they  were  to  be  adopted.  All 
of  these  children  are  visited  regularly  by  members  of  the  county 
staff  who  are  responsible  for  seeing  that  each  child  is  receiving  what 
he  needs.  The  worker  discusses  the  problems  and  needs  of  each 
child  with  the  foster  parents,  takes  them  to  the  doctor  or  dentist, 
provides  clothing;  has  conferences  with  the  child’s  own  family  or 
relatives  to  sustain  family  ties  and  to  work  toward  a possible  return 
to  his  own  people;  helps  the  child  to  accept  livng  in  a foster  family. 
In  addition,  there  were  278  children  in  institutions  for  dependent 
children,  1 44  living  with  relatives,  for  whom  the  agency  was  taking 
some  responsibility  and  7 5 1 were  living  with  their  own  parents  with 
help  being  given  toward  the  solving  of  problems  in  a way  which 
would  prepare  the  home,  if  possible. 

In  comparison  with  May  31,  1946,  there  was  an  increase  of  only 
72  children  in  foster  homes  at  the  end  of  the  biennium  while  chil- 
dren in  their  own  or  relatives’  homes  had  increased  by  3 1 8.  This 
represents,  in  general,  a levelling  off  in  the  foster  care  of  children  in 
these  counties  and  an  increasing  emphasis  on  the  preventive  aspects 
of  child  care  where  help  is  given  to  parents  to  strengthen  the  family 
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ties  so  that  separation  and  placement  will  not  be  necessary.  The 
latter  being  the  “means”  to  which  all  efforts  are  directed. 

Due  to  the  sharply  increased  cost  of  living,  as  well  as  a growing 
recognition  of  the  service  given  to  the  agency  by  foster  parents, 
board  rates  have  been  increased  in  all  of  the  counties;  also  nine 
additional  workers  have  been  added  to  the  staffs  of  eight  counties 
to  meet  the  growing  need  for  service.  With  increased  Federal  funds 
available  to  Pennsylvania,  the  local  public  officials  have  had  more 
help  from  these  state-administered  funds. 

Advisory  Committees  of  socially-minded  citizens  have  continued 
10  take  responsibility  for  supporting  the  public  officials  in  requiring 
well-qualified  personnel  and  in  maintaining  good  standards  of  child 
care.  In  some  counties  they  have  recommended  a policy  of  non- 
discrimination on  the  basis  of  race  or  creed  as  it  pertains  to  com- 
mittee membership  and  in  two  counties  there  are  Negro  members, 
as  well  as  members  of  all  major  religious  faiths. 

Legislation  in  193  7 placed  responsibility  on  the  County  Commis- 
sioners for  the  care  of  dependent  children  not  otherwise  provided 
for  by  law.  Broadly  interpreted  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  it 
has  stimulated  the  development  of  basic  services  on  behalf  of  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children  which  included  the  employment  of 
well-trained  workers  in  those  counties  having  Child  Welfare  Serv- 
ices. In  other  counties  the  County  Commissioners  have  used  the 
existing  private  child  caring  agencies  and  in  certain  others  they  have 
established  their  own  independent  services.  Good  as  is  the  quality 
of  care  in  many  of  the  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  there  are  still  coun- 
ties having  no  established  agency  to  which  people  can  turn  for  help 
on  behalf  of  children  who  are  in  need  of  protection,  care,  and 
training. 

Pennsylvania  has  a responsibility  for  equalizing  the  opportunity 
for  care  of  one  of  its  neediest  group  of  citizens  and  until  it  does, 
the  present  “patch-work”  pattern  will  continue  with  its  inherent  in- 
justice to  children. 

The  Tri-County  Child  Guidance  Center  is  a full-time  guidance 
clinic  operating  within  this  Division.  The  services  provided  are  treat- 
ment of  emotional  problems,  psychological  studies  in  relation  to 
school  placement  or  problems,  adoption,  foster  home  placement  or 
institutional  care,  diagnostic  studies  which  include  a consideration 
of  mental,  emotional,  physical,  neurological,  and  environmental  fac- 
tors, and  consultation  with  parents  or  agency  workers  concerning 
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children’s  problems.  Service  is  carried  out  through  continuing  and 
separate  interviews  with  children  and  parents  or  agency  workers. 

During  this  two  year  period,  591  children  residing  in  thirty  coun- 
ties received  service  from  the  Center.  Assistance  was  given  to  par- 
ents,  substitute  parents  and  social  workers  in  deciding  what  kind 
of  opportunities  and  help  were  needed  and  available  at  home,  in 
school  or  institutions.  Treatment  to  assist  the  child  in  changing  his 
attitudes  and  behavior  was  the  service  given  to  children  who  had 
presented  such  problems  as  refusal  to  eat,  temper  tantrums,  stealing 
and  setting  of  fires.  Sometimes  the  service  was  given  to  parents 
only  in  helping  them  to  gain  increased  understanding  of  their  child. 

The  Child  Guidance  Center  also  has  a broad  community  respon- 
sibility for  interpreting  the  behavior  of  children  to  other  individuals 
and  groups  working  with  children.  The  Center  staff  has  answered 
requests  for  talks  to  teachers  organizations,  PTAs,  doctors,  nurses, 
clubs,  and  conferences  of  professional  or  lay  groups. 

The  complete  staff  consists  of  a Psychiatrist,  Director,  Therapist, 
Psychologist,  and  a Psychiatric  Social  Worker. 

The  services  of  the  Center  were  in  such  wide  demand  that  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  how  far  the  Center  should  attempt  to  stretch 
its  service.  York  was  one  of  the  earliest  counties  to  ask  for  help 
and  it  determined  to  secure  a local  unit.  In  October  1946  it  estab- 
lished a one  day  a week  clinic,  arranging  to  use  the  staff  of  the 
Center  and  paying  the  full  cost  of  the  service.  Now,  after  a period 
of  eighteen  months  the  plan  has  proven  itself  to  the  extent  that  by 
the  fall  of  1948,  York  plans  to  expand  their  program  and  establish 
a Unit  of  their  own. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  a second  venture  in  this  field. 
The  Hershey  Industrial  School  at  Hershey  plans  to  establish  a two 
day  a week  clinic  this  fall,  operating  approximately  two  hours  each 
day.  These  two  experiments  in  child  guidance  services  will  serve 
as  a pattern  for  expanding  the  use  of  the  Center  and  open  oppor- 
tunities for  others  throughout  the  State. 

Financial  support  is  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  community 
chest  and  fees.  Seventy-one  per  cent  comes  from  Federal  Funds 
and  29  % from  all  other  sources  including  the  State  organizations  in 
Dauphin  and  York  Counties  and  fees  from  parents,  which  in  the 
Fall  of  1948  will  include  the  Hershey  Industrial  School. 

A source  of  strength  and  support  to  the  Center  has  been  the 
Citizens’  Advisory  Committee.  Its  individual  members  have  given 
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sound,  technical  advice  from  their  specialized  knowledge  in  such 
fields  as  law  and  medicine,  and  as  a group  of  citizens,  they  have 
evaluated  the  Center’s  work,  planning  and  policies.  As  a group 
who  have  a knowledge  of  the  agency’s  operation  and  purpose,  they 
have  demonstrated  the  conviction  that  an  agency  has  two  responsi- 
bilities. First,  is  the  rendering  of  its  particular  service  to  individ- 
uals and,  second,  in  utilizing  its  experience  in  cooperation  with  lay 
and  professional  people  toward  making  the  best  use  of  and  devel- 
oping social  understanding  and  resources  which  will  enable  people 
to  live  more  effectively. 

Division  of  Homes  and  Hospitals:  This  Division,  with  a Chief 

and  Field  Staff  of  three,  is  responsible  for  the  inspection  and  super- 
vision of  234  State-aided  hospitals,  sectarian  hospitals,  and  institu- 
tions for  crippled  children,  in  addition  to  inspection,  supervision, 
and  licensing  of  273  private  hospitals,  maternity  hospitals,  mater- 
nity homes,  nursing  homes,  and  convalescent  homes. 

Included  in  administering  the  above,  is  investigation  of  all  com- 
plaints and  the  making  of  special  visits  when  necessary. 

Increased  Problems  in  Care  of  the  Aged:  It  has  been  noted  pre- 

viously in  this  report  that  the  problem  of  caring  for  the  aged  has 
increased,  especially  those  requiring  nursing  care.  Pressure  seems 
to  come  from  the  fact  that  there  are  still  not  adequate  housing  facili- 
ties. Many  families  are  living  in  cramped  quarters  and  do  not  have 
available  space  to  care  for  their  aged  relatives. 

Many  of  the  aged  people  requiring  care  have  limited  financial 
resources  and,  consequently,  are  not  able  to  pay  high  rates  for  care. 
Nursing  and  convalescent  homes  that  receive  patients  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  naturally  curtail  all  possible  services. 

During  this  biennium  the  Division  of  Homes  and  Hospitals  has 
exhausted  every  possible  effort  in  trying  to  maintain  adequate  stand- 
ards of  care  in  homes  licensed  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  the 
aged.  Many  homes  are  opened  and  maintained  as  boarding  homes 
which  rightly  should  be  termed  convalescent  homes  and  thereby 
licensed.  Boarding  homes  do  not  require  licensing. 

The  demand  for  nursing  care  service  has  become  great  and,  con- 
sequently, some  people  have  attempted  to  operate  nursing  and  con- 
valescent homes  without  securing  the  necessary  license.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  refuse  some  new  applications  and  some  relicenses, 
because  adequate  standards  were  not  maintained.  Many  visits  have 
been  made  upon  complaint  in  order  to  disclose  homes  that  might 
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be  operating  illegally.  Attempts  are  always  made  to  get  such 
homes  to  apply  for  licensure  but  where  unsuccessful,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  refer  their  case  to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution. 

Competent  people  have  been  encouraged  when  they  expressed 
an  interest  in  operating  nursing  or  convalescent  homes  and  every 
assistance  has  been  given  in  helping  them  start  with  a satisfactory 
standard  of  care. 

Consultation  Service:  In  addition  to  the  activities  already  stated, 

many  interviews  have  been  held  concerning  specific  problems  faced 
by  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  agencies  and  individuals.  Advice  has 
been  given  concerning  the  organization  of  new  institutions.  Nurs- 
ing homes  were  advised  on  their  policy  of  admitting  patients.  All 
complaints  against  hospitals,  etc.,  are  carefully  investigated  and 
tactfully  contacted. 

In  all  its  activities  the  Division  has  attempted  to  lend  service  and 
has  always  demonstrated  a willingness  to  assist  whenever  possible 
in  the  solution  of  problems  confronting  the  institutions  which  are 
supervised  by  this  Division.  With  the  small  staff,  the  number  of 
institutions  to  visit  and  the  volume  of  help  requested,  adequate  serv- 
ice is  an  impossibility. 

During  this  biennial  period  1,310  regular  inspections  were  made, 
105  new  licenses  issued,  398  renewed  and  10  refused.  Seventy-six 
■places  were  closed  and  4 referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
prosecution. 

Division  of  Research  and  Statistics:  This  Division  collects  facts 

and  figures.  It  arranges  and  analyzes  these  facts  for  administrative 
and  research  purposes.  Intelligent  decisions  and  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture must  be  based  on  a knowledge  of  actual  conditions.  This  Di- 
vision provides  such  information  through:  (1)  Routine  Statistics: 
(2)  Special  Studies;  (3)  Information  Service. 

Routine  Statistics:  At  present,  individual  record  cards  are  re- 

ceived from  28  State-owned  institutions,  2 State-aided  juvenile  de- 
linquent institutions,  6 1 County  Homes  and  about  40  County 
Prisons.  Since  admission,  discharge  and  death  records  are  received, 
this  means  that  approximately  35,000  cards  are  received  and  tabu- 
lated each  year. 

The  data  on  records  received  forms  the  basis  for  the  many  statis- 
tical tables  incorporated  in  the  Annual  Statistical  Report.  This  report 
is  published  in  three  sections;  the  first  dealing  with  Mental  Health, 
the  second  with  Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions  and  the  third 
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with  General,  containing  information  on  the  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Community  Work  and  Institutional  Management.  This  statistical 
report  has  a wide  distribution,  including  libraries  all  over  the  United 
States. 

The  admission  cards  for  both  the  mentally  deficient  and  epileptic 
institutions  were  revised  during  this  biennium.  Certain  information 
requested  by  the  Federal  Government  was  not  available  from  the 
old  card. 

In  addition  to  the  individual  records,  monthly  and  annual  reports 
are  received.  The  monthly  reports  received  from  institutions  send- 
ing record  cards,  serve  as  a means  of  checking. 

Monthly  reports  are  received  from  State-owned  institutions  giv- 
ing data  on  cost  and  amount  of  service  required  to  maintain  the 
institution.  From  the  10  State-owned  Medical  and  Surgical  Hos- 
pitals, a report  on  “Analysis  of  Hospital  Service”  forms  a basis  for 
a monthly  summary  of  the  number  of  patients  treated  and  type  of 
service,  besides  attendance  at  clinics.  Monthly  summaries  of  these 
three  types  of  reports  are  returned  to  each  included  institution  and 
should  assist  the  Superintendent  in  planning  their  programs. 

Annual  reports  are  received  from  approximately  300  Child  Car- 
ing Organizations  and  Agencies,  and  are  summarized.  Until  per- 
sonnel is  available  to  assist  in  collecting  these  reports  we  will  not 
have  1 00  % reporting.  Personnel  also  has  not  been  secured  to  ex- 
pand the  Juvenile  Court  program.  We  had  hoped  to  increase  the 
number  of  counties  reporting  through  its  probation  officer,  to  67 
instead  of  1 5 as  is  now  the  case.  For  the  past  two  years  we  have 
compiled  an  annual  report  of  cases  brought  before  the  Juvenile 
Courts  of  4 counties,  namely:  Allegheny,  Berks,  Montgomery  and 
Philadelphia.  These  counties  formerly  reported  directly  to  the 
Children’s  Bureau  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  but  will  now  report  to  us 
and  the  summary  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Bureau,  by  us. 

Reports  are  also  received  from  the  Clerks  of  Court  of  67  coun- 
ties, giving  Criminal  Court  statistics.  This  project  for  some  years 
was  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington, 
D.  C.  However,  two  years  ago,  the  Bureau  discontinued  collection 
of  these  statistics.  This  Division  has  set  up  a form  to  replace  that 
formerly  furnished  by  the  Federal  Government  and  will  continue 
collection  of  Judicial  Criminal  Statistics. 

Another  report  prepared  monthly  is  that  showing  approved  posi- 
tions and  vacancies  in  our  State-owned  institutions.  This  report 
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has  been  most  interesting  and  useful.  It  has  served  to  estimate  the 
number  of  physicians,  graduate  nurses  and  attendants  needed. 
When  analyzed  over  the  two  year  period,  it  has  furnished  proof 
that  strides  are  being  made  in  securing  needed  personnel. 

The  Division  also  cooperates  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Forms  are  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  each  year,  on  which 
we  transcribe  data  on  admissions,  discharges  and  deaths  in  each 
Mental  Hospital  as  of  May  31.,  One  copy  is  sent  to  the  hospital, 
another  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  third  retained  in  the  files  of 
this  Division. 

Machine  tabulated  lists  of  the  numbers  of  persons  committed  to 
the  five  State  Penal  and  Correctional  institutions  are  also  furnished 
the  Bureau  of, the  Census  after  each  May  31.  Copies  of  the  monthly 
reports  of  prisoners  released  from  the  5 institutions,  during  the  year, 
are  likewise  sent. 

Special  Studies:  The  second  purpose  of  the  Division  is  to  make 

specific  studies  for  interested  persons,  or  Bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment. These  studies  assist  administrators  who  are  planning  pro- 
grams. They  also  “prove”  certain  facts.  Some  of  our  special 
studies  are  noted.  >> 

A study  of  mental  patients  in  a five  county  area,  by  hospital  in 
which  they  are  patients. 

Studies  for  two  Mental  Hospital  Superintendents,  on  patients  in 
his  own  hospital,  with  psychosis  due  to  Epidemic  Encephalitis.  For 
another  Superintendent,  a study  on  “Duration  of  Hospital  Life  of 
Patients  Discharged”  during  the  years  1937,  39,  40,  42,  46  and  47. 

A tabulation  of  data  on  population,  number  of  tubercular  pa- 
tients and  patients  over  60  years  of  age  in  the  mental  hospitals  on 
January  1,  1948. 

The  Division  assisted  the  Council  for  the  Blind  in  making  a study 
on  the  number  of  applications  and  the  service  given  during  the  year 
ended  May  31,  1945.  We  also  assist  them  each  year  by  making 
computations  on  various  data. 

Data  was  analyzed  on  the  number  of  cases  brought  before  the 
Juvenile  Courts  in  two  counties,  during  the  year  June  1,  1945,  to 
May  31,  1946. 

A compilation  of  laundry  data  was  made  showing  costs,  payroll 
and  number  of  pounds  washed  each  day  of  the  week. 

In  order  to  show  the  increased  per  capita  costs  in  the  State-aided 
hospitals,  two  special  studies  were  made — by  hospital.  The  first 
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compared  costs  for  May  31,  1946,  with  November  30,  1946.  The 
second  was  a comparison  of  costs  for  the  year  ended  May  31,  1 946, 
with  the  year  ended  May  31,  1947.  We  receive  requests  from  sev- 
eral State-aided  hospital  Superintendents  each  year  asking  us  for  a 
breakdown  of  per  capita  costs  by  Departments  in  their  hospitals — 
compared  to  a number  of  other  specified  hospitals.  The  Division 
also  furnished  the  Hospital  Association  of  Pennsylvania  with  data 
on  State-aided  hospitals,  including  the  percentage  of  occupancy. 

Studies  were  made  of  1 0 Children’s  Institutions,  showing  the  pop- 
ulation for  the  years  1924  to  1946,  and  a compilation  of  data  on 
the  children  under  care,  years  1930  to  1945,  by  type  of  organiza- 
tion. Other  requests  on  number  of  children  under  care  of  the  De- 
partment and  away  from  their  own  homes,  have  been  answered 
throughout  the  year. 

Information  Service.  The  Division  also  serves  as  a publicity 
agent.  Many  requests  are  received  from  college  and  high  school 
students  asking  for  information  on  the  work  of  the  Department. 
While  statistics  are  available,  there  is  no  printed  or  compiled  matter 
giving  general  information  regarding  the  duties  and  services  of  the 
Department.  Something  of  this  nature  is  needed. 

Solicitation  Act:  One  of  the  most  difficult  laws  in  the  Depart- 

ment of  Welfare  to  administer  is  the  Solicitation  Act.  This  law  was 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  merchants  and  other  citizens 
from  unscrupulous  agencies  and  individuals  who  solicit  funds  for 
charitable,  benevolent,  humane,  and  patriotic  purposes. 

Although  organizations  and  individuals  agree  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  Solicitation  Act,  it  is  still  not  too  well  known  by  the  general 
public.  However,  definite  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past 
biennium  through  varied  concentrated  methods  of  publicity. 

Since  October  of  1946  the  Philadelphia  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  been  sponsoring  radio  broadcasts  endeavoring  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  various  schemes  for  collecting  money.  One  broad- 
cast was  confined  entirely  to  an  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Solicitation  Act. 

In  the  same  year  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  called  the  at- 
tention of  125  Chambers  of  Commerce  throughout  the  State,  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  Department  of  Welfare  wrote  to  an 
additional  196  that  are  not  on  the  State  list,  in  addition  to  261  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Chiefs  of  Police  Association,  sending  copies  of  the 
Act  and  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  to  each.  The  central  head- 
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quarters  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  in  Harrisburg  distributed 
copies  to  their  District  Offices. 

A series  of  articles  appeared  in  “The  Pittsburgh  Press”  revealing 
fake  charities  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  The  investigations  necessary 
to  procure  the  facts  set  forth  in  these  articles,  were  made  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Better  Business  Bureau. 

When  the  Philadelphia  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  which  has 
recently  changed  its  name  to  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council,  pre- 
pared a new  edition  of  the  social  service  Directory  for  Philadelphia, 
they  excluded  agencies  that  should  have  complied  with  the  Solici- 
tation Act  but  failed  to  do  so,  as  well  as  those  that  have  been  re- 
fused certificates. 

It  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  State  of  Virginia  made  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  all  laws  throughout  the  United  States  governing 
fund  raising  activities  and  decided  the  Pennsylvania  law  was  the 
most  desirable.  Both  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  used  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Solicitation  Act  as  a sample  for  drafting  their  laws. 

In  January  of  1947  prosecution  under  the  Solicitation  Act  was 
brought  against  three  solicitors  and  four  officers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Firemen’s  Association.  This  case  was  given  State-wide 
publicity,  and  has  resulted  in  a noticeable  increase  in  the  number 
of  applications  for  certificates  of  registration. 

An  effort  is  made  to  procure  all  necessary  information  regarding 
an  organization  applying  for  a certificate.  Civic  and  social  groups 
in  the  community  are  contacted  as  well  as  professional  organiza- 
tions in  the  field  in  which  the  agency  contemplates  service.  Na- 
tional organizations  are  checked  with  the  National  Information  Bu- 
reau, National  Budget  Committee,  as  well  as  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid,  which  replaced  the  President’s 
War  Relief  Control  Board.  Valuable  assistance  is  received  from 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Better  Business  Bureaus,  comparable  com- 
mercial information  services  and  Federations  of  Social  Agencies  in 
making  investigations  and  also  in  notifying  this  Bureau  of  viola- 
tions of  the  Act. 

The  list  of  subversive  organizations  issued  by  the  United  States 
Attorney  General  is  scrutinized  very  carefully  when  considering  an 
application  for  a certificate. 

The  Act  was  amended  in  194  7 broadening  the  penalty  clause 
and  providing  for  the  registration  of  individuals  connected  with 
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fund  raising  activities  and  receiving  more  than  one  hundred  fifty 
dollars  in  one  year  either  in  money  or  other  things  of  value. 

Rules  and  Regulations  drafted  by  the  Bureau  are  used  to  help 
administer  this  Act. 

On  May  31,  1948,  there  were  506  agencies  which  had  been 
granted  certificates,  while  1 7 were  refused. 

Nonprofit  Corporation  Act:  The  Department  of  Welfare  is 

charged  with  the  administration  of  Section  2 1 2 of  the  Corporation 
Act  which  provides  special  procedure  for  the  incorporation  of  cer- 
tain charitable  and  eleemosynary  nonsectarian  institutions  and  agen- 
cies. According  to  these  provisions  approval  of  the  Articles  of  In- 
corporation by  the  Department  of  Welfare  is  required  before 
the  Court  may  grant  a Charter.  Such  approval  may  not  be  granted 
until  the  Department  has  established  a need  for  the  proposed  cor- 
poration in  the  community  wherein  the  work  is  to  be  conducted. 

The  same  procedure  is  necessary  in  connection  with  amendments 
to  charters  issued  to  organizations  coming  within  the  above  classifi- 
cations. 

Continued  efforts  are  put  forth  to  bring  to  the  attention'  of  the 
Prothonotaries  of  each  County,  the  necessity  of  sending  the  Arti- 
cles of  Incorporation  for  organizations  desiring  to  procure  Charters 
for  the  operation  of  nonsectarian  charitable  or  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions or  societies. 

During  this  biennial  period  88  applications  were  filed  of  which  58 
were  approved,  3 refused,  and  on  the  balance  action  has  not  yet 
been  completed. 

Interracial  Consultant:  The  office  of  Interracial  Consultant 

serves  as  a clearing  house  on  all  social  welfare  and  economic  prob- 
lems affecting  the  Negro  population  in  Pennsylvania. 

Tensions  as  a result  of  the  post  war  period  stress  the  importance 
of  Interracial  activities.  For  a number  of  years  the  Interracial  Con- 
sultant of  the  Bureau  has  organized  and  worked  closely  with  citizen 
interracial  committees  and  councils  in  all  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Many  of  these  groups  during  this  biennium  conducted  ex- 
cellent programs  which  contributed  to  the  better  understanding  of 
racial  problems.  Some  committees  sponsored  programs  of  cultural 
education  in  the  schools  and  other  were  instrumental  in  providing 
recreational  facilities.  To  intensify  the  interest  in  the  need  for  co- 
operation between  racial  groups,  the  Consultant  took  an  active  part 
in  special  programs  and  conferences,  such  as  State  Conferences  on 
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Race  Relations;  World  Brotherhood  Month;  National  Negro  His- 
tory Week;  National  Negro  Health  Week;  Publicity  Department 
of  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Republican  Women;  Interracial  Coun- 
cil; Public  Relations  Committee  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  State  Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Negro  Women’s  Clubs.  The  Consultant  was  also  sent  as  a represen- 
tative of  the  Commonwealth  to  attend  the  National  Baptist  Conven- 
tion in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Material  was  collected  and  compiled  for  two  Brochures  which 
are  being  mailed  out  to  schools,  colleges,  civic  and  social  organiza- 
tions and  libraries,  1,398  copies  having  been  sent  out  to  date. 
Brochure  1 — "Biography  and  Information  on  Interracial  Pro- 

grams.” (This  provides  a selected  list  of  publications  on  the  Life 
and  Work  of  the  Negro  and  information  on  the  activities  of  Interra- 
cial Commissions  and  organizations  working  in  the  interest  of  im- 
proving Race  Relations  in  the  State  and  Nation.)  Brochure  #2 — 
"History  of  the  Negro  in  Pennsylvania.” 

Numerous  requests  were  received  from  local  public  officials  and 
citizens  groups,  for  advisory  service.  Consultation  service  was  also 
rendered  Superintendents  of  State-owned,  State-aided  and  private 
institutions.  A procedure  has  recently  been  establishd  whereby  all 
Negro  applicants  for  positions  in  State  Institutions,  professional  or 
otherwise,  are  referred  to  this  Consultant  for  screening  and  recom- 
mendations. Since  the  establishment  of  this  procedure  62  non-pro- 
fessional and  six  professional  positions  have  been  filled. 


STATE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


DURING  this  biennium,  with  a maximum  staff  of  83  and  a mini- 
mum of  39  clerical  and  professional  personnel  in  the  Central 
Office  and  eight  District  Offices,  we  were  able  to  render 
service  to  29,783  visually  handicapped  and  blind  Pennsylvanians 
at  a cost  of  $700,560.86.  Services  were  rendered  in  all  of  the  67 
counties  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  youngest  client  receiving  tan- 
gible service  was  age  four  weeks,  whereas  the  eldest  was  past  9 1 
years  of  age.  The  annual  minimum  expenditure  on  any  one  client 
was  $ 1 .00,  the  maximum  $ 1 ,458.44.  The  per  capita  cost  averaged 
$23.52  for  the  biennium. 

The  operation  of  5 3 vending  stands  was  supervised  by  the  Coun- 
cil. Loans  aggregating  $8,265.00  were  made  to  eight  blind  persons 
from  the  Employment  Revolving  Fund.  One  business  venture 
closed,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  $1,375.00,  and  one  other  concession 
stand  was  temporarily  closed  pending  resumption  of  normal  opera- 
tion in  the  factory  where  the  stand  is  located. 

During  this  period  services  were  extended  at  the  community  level 
for  the  first  time  by  the  opening  of  eight  District  Offices.  A break- 
down of  these  services  follows: 

Remedial  Eye  Care  and  Prevention  of  Blindness  Sections:  Appli- 
cations for  remedial  eye  care  received  1 4, 1 45  ; authorization  issued 
for  services  22,985.  Among  the  number  of  authorizations  issued 
there  were  5 32  for  cataract  glasses;  338  for  cataract  surgery;  198 
for  various  other  types  of  surgery;  735  for  treatment.  Of  cataract 
surgery  authorized,  163  blind  Pennsylvanians  have  had  sufficient 
useful  vision  restored  which  makes  them  ineligible  for  the  Blind 
Pension.  No  new  sight-saving  classes  were  initiated;  consequently, 
the  total  still  numbers  29. 

Number  of  persons  served  under  Remedial  Eye  Care  Program 
totals  14,405  at  a per  capita  cost  of  $14.74.  Persons  served  through 
clinics  number  10,137  at  a per  capita  cost  of  $1.64.  The  gross 
expenditure  in  this  section  was  $228,99  1 .66,  of  which  $145,436.88 
was  expended  for  fees.  All  money  expended  in  this  section  was 
from  State  funds. 

Home  Teaching  Section:  The  staff  was  increased  from  1 1 

teachers  to  1 5 and  a preschool  blind  child  counselor  was  appointed. 
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Without  this  service,  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Special 
Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  a number  of  children 
who  are  now  in  school  would  not  have  been  so  placed.  Territory 
served  by  teachers  was  increased  from  23  counties  to  36  counties. 
As  of  May  31,  1948,  there  were  351  students.  About  13,062 
lessons  were  given  in  22  different  subjects  and  22,382  visits  were 
made  to  visually  handicapped  and  blind  persons.  All  of  the  teach- 
ers are  themselves  blind.  A special  study  of  the  needs  of  the  deaf- 
blind  was  conducted  to  develop  methods  for  working  with  these 
persons. 

Supervision  of  the  field  work  of  student  teachers  in  training  at  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
was  given  during  the  school  terms.  Eighteen  hundred  forty-eight 
Talking  Book  Machines  are  loaned  on  memorandum  receipt  to  the 
blind  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  is 
cooperating  with  this  agency  by  handling  the  physical  distribution 
of  the  machines. 

Number  of  persons  served  was  4,01  1 at  a per  capita  cost  of 
$23.04,  making  a gross  expenditure  of  $92,411.80  from  State 
funds. 

Rehabilitation  Section:  This  section  participated  in  the  Annual 

Farm  Show.  The  exhibit  was  designed,  built,  assembled,  maintained 
and  staffed  largely  by  blind  employes  of  the  Council.  Similar  suc- 
cess was  achieved  at  the  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  also  participated  in  observance  of  National  “Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  ’ Week.  One  thousand  two  hundred  thirty 
persons  received  tangible  services  through  medical  examinations, 
physical  restoration,  vocational  guidance,  training,  maintenance, 
transportation  and/or  employment  as  follows:  medically  examined 

1947 — 395  and  1948 — 835;  training  1947 39  and  1948 — 124; 

55  persons  were  satisfactorily  placed  in  self-supporting  employ- 
ment. Case  service  expenditures,  which  include  physical  restora- 
tion, 1947 — $6,894.42  and  1948 — $60,996.54.  There  was  a gross 
expenditure  of  $379,15  7.40  of  which  $341,686.70  was  Federal 
funds  obtained  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  through  the 
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Federal  Security  Agency,  leaving  a balance  of  $37,470.70  ex- 
pended from  State  funds  in  the  operation  of  this  section.  The  av- 
erage per  capita  expenditure  was  $308.26. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  us  to  have  rendered  these 
many  services  within  the  limitations  of  our  budget  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unusual  cooperation  received  from  the  several  private  agen- 
cies for  and  of  the  blind,  the  medical  profession,  hospitals,  service 
clubs,  private  and  public  educational  institutions,  Department  of 
Public  Assistance,  Special  Education  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Library  of  Congress, 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics  and  the  Accounting  Division  of 
the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  as  well 
as  the  many  employers  in  the  Commonwealth. 


ST  ATE- OWNED  MEDICAL  AND 
SURGICAL  HOSPITALS 

THESE  hospitals  (ten  in  number)  were  originally  established 
to  meet  the  emergency  surrounding  the  hospitalization  of  in- 
jured persons  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 
Under  the  Act  of  1939,  the  hospitals  were  classified  in  the  same 
categories  as  general  hospitals.  The  pattern  and  type  of  service  ren- 
dered, during  the  recent  biennial  period,  is  reflected  in  the  follow- 
ing statistical  data,  which  covers  medical,  surgical,  laboratory, 
X-ray,  and  clinical  work,  of  outstanding  worth  and  accomplish- 
ments: 


Hospital 


County  Established  Population 


Ashland 

Blossburg 

Coaldale 

Connellsville 

Hazleton 

Locust  Mountain 

Nanticoke 

Philipsburg 

Scranton 

Shamokin 


Schuylkill 

Tioga 

Schuylkill 

Fayette 

Luzerne 

Schuylkill 

Luzerne 

Centre 

Lackawanna 

Northumberland 


1879 

133 

1887 

64 

1911 

1 18 

1891 

102 

1887 

1 72 

1823 

84 

1907 

81 

1891 

121 

1871 

272 

1907 

78 
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BUREAU  OF 

INSTITUTIONAL  MANAGEMENT 


THE  Bureau  of  Institutional  Management  was  established  in 
July  1933.  Its  organization  was  the  result  of  recommenda- 
tions made  in  connection  with  a study  by  an  Administrative 
Committee  on  Business  Methods.  The  Bureau  is  responsible  for 
the  development,  adjustment  and  carrying  out  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  certain  institutional  activities  at  forty  State-owned  institu- 
tions. This  group  of  institutions  includes  eight  penal  and  correc- 
tional, twenty-two  mental  and  ten  medical  and  surgical  units. 

The  institutional  activities  supervised  are  those  relating  to  food, 
nursing,  clothing,  laundry,  heat,  light,  water,  farm,  construction  and 
general  maintenance.  Standards  or  goals  of  performance  are  de- 
termined and  promoted.  Employees  responsible  for  institutional 
activities  are  called  together  for  conference.  The  responsibility  of 
the  Bureau  is  distributed  among  the  staff,  which  includes  a con- 
sulting architect,  nurse,  dietitian,  agriculturist,  and  two  engineers. 

CONSTRUCTION:  At  the  beginning  of  the  Biennium,  approxi- 

mately $12,000,000  of  $26,842,000  appropriated  in  the  1943  and 
1945  sessions  of  Legislature  respectively  for  institutional  construc- 
tion, had  not  been  finally  committed.  The  1947  session  of  Legisla- 
ture appropriated  in  three  Acts,  a total  of  $70,290,000.  These 
amounts,  available  at  one  time,  constituted  by  far  the  most  notable 
progress  toward  rehabilitation  of  institutional  plants  and  provision 
of  new  facilities  for  State-owned  institutions  in  one  biennium  since 
the  Department  of  Welfare  was  organized.  Inadequate  appropria- 
tions for  decades  have  resulted  in  pressing  needs  of  great  volume. 

In  less  than  a month  after  the  1947  appropriation  bills  were 
signed,  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  had  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  Property  and  Supplies  specific  project  requests  totaling  in  value 
$23,775,750.  By  the  end  of  the  Biennium,  similar  requests  totaled 
approximately  $65,000,000.  The  following  figures  indicate  in  gen- 


eral,  the  functions  for  which 

expenditures 

were 

committed.  The 

figures  are  in 

percentages: 

Patient 

Biennium 

Utilities 

Quarters 

Other 

Added  Beds 

1943 

60% 

31  % 

2% 

600 

1945 

16 

70 

4 

1958 

1947 

33 

60 

2 

3604 
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It  will  be  noted  that  a very  large  percentage  of  the  1943  funds 
was  required  for  replacement  or  addition  of  essential  utilities — 
steam,  water,  sewage,  electric,  dietary  and  laundry.  Less  than  % 
of  the  appropriation  for  that  biennium  was  spent  for  patient 
quarters.  One-third  of  that  amount  actually  used  was  used  for  re- 
habilitating old  quarters  which  were  badly  deteriorated.  From  con- 
struction appropriations  for  1945  and  1947  about  % of  the  total 
amount  was  allocated  for  new  bed  capacity  or  rehabilitation  of 
present  space  so  used.  While  marked  progress  in  bringing  State- 
owned  institutions  into  adequate  condition  has  been  made,  it  is 
estimated  that  approximately  as  much  more  is  of  immediate  urgency 
as  has  been  available  during  the  present  Biennium.  Fortunately, 
the  utilities  will  require  a comparatively  small  percentage  o f that 
total. 

Capacity  of  the  mental  institutions,  according  to  projects  ap- 
proved, will  be  increased  by  6,456  beds.  In  addition,  space  hous- 
ing 2,616  beds  will  be  replaced  or  rehabilitated.  The  increased 
capacity  is  approximately  % the  number  of  added  beds  required 
to  provide  ultimate  capacity  for  such  institutions. 

Features  of  the  construction  program  under  way  which  are 
worthy  of  mention  include  expansion  of  the  Embreeville  State  Hos- 
pital to  a capacity  of  at  least  1,000,  th.us  indicating  important 
progress  toward  relief  of  greatly  over-crowded  patient  quarters  in 
the  State  Hospitals  at  Norristown  and  Philadelphia. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  century  old  institution  at  Dixmont  is  of 
material  and  historic  interest. 

A marked  scientific  advance  in  care  and  treatment  for  mental  . 
patients  is  supported  in  plans  formulated  for  the  construction  of 
4 admission  buildings  at  mental  hospitals  located  at  Danville,  Har- 
risburg, Warren  and  Woodville  respectively.  Similar  provisions 
are  included  in  plans  for  Embreeville. 

Full  cooperation  has  been  given  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  and 
the  Administration  Stream  Clearance  program.  Sewage  disposal 
facilities  are  in  the  construction  program  for  Dixmont,  Mayview  and 
Woodville  in  Allegheny  County;  also  for  Huntingdon,  Norristown, 
Philadelphia,  Retreat,  Selinsgrove  and  Somerset. 

Unusual  relief  will  be  brought  to  mental  hospitals  through  a 
bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Retreat  and  a similar  struc- 
ture across  the  Conewango  Creek  at  Warren. 
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The  present  administration  attempted  to  counteract  rapidly  ris- 
ing construction  costs  for  residences  by  a procedure  which  would 
provide  residences  at  a moderate  cost.  First,  architectural  services 
and  other  usual  procedure  with  large  institutional  buildings  were 
eliminated.  Bids  were  taken  on  prefabricated  steel  residences  only 
to  find  that  costs  were  still  considerably  above  those  for  acceptable 
residences  being  built  commercially.  Finally,  a precedent  was  estab- 
lished in  authorizing  the  purchase  of  3 small  family-type  single  resi- 
dences on  lots  adjoining  the  Norristown  State  Hospital. 


By  the  end  of  the  Biennium,  projects  approved  showed  6% 
completed,  28%  under  construction  contracts;  59%  within  the 
hands  of  architects  and  engineers  or  in  the  Department  of  Prop- 
erty and  Supplies  awaiting  bids.  The  remaining  7 % was  dormant 

or  not  requiring  architectural  services. 

\ 

LAUNDRY : Inasmuch  as  the  soiled  goods  processed  at  forty 

State-owned  institutions  total  almost  50,000,000  pounds,  the  over- 
all laundry  program  continues  to  be  one  of  moment  to  the  sanita- 
tion, comfort  and  general  well-being  of  patients,  inmates  and  em- 
ployees. The  total  poundage  of  soiled  goods  for  the  fiscal  years  of 
1946  and  1947  is  as  follows,  by  groups  of  institutions: 


1946  1947 

Penal  and  Correctional  ....  4,122,1  19  4,432,648 

Mental  Hospitals  34,755,301  35,134,193 

Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic  5,553,694  5,692,398 

Medical  and  Surgical 4,246,503  4,220,582 

Total  48,677,617  49,479,821 


Quality  of  work  performed  has  for  more  than  twelve  years  been 
under  the  control  of  the  Ellen  H.  Richards  Institute  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  Through  this  service,  soil  removal,  whiteness 
retention  and  fabric  strength  loss  are  under  supervision.  Quarterly 
test  bundles  run  through  each  laundry  are  analyzed  in  the  labora- 
tory at  State  College.  In  both  years,  the  marked  improvement  in 
all  three  ratings,  developed  during  the  past  decade,  has  been  main- 
tained. In  addition  to  such  service,  aid  has  been  received  in  re- 
gard to  construction,  preparation  of  specifications  for  material,  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  as  well  as  other  management  problems. 
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A summary  of  the  first  quarterly  Test  Bundle  Report  for  1948 
shows  the  following  average  for  institutions  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  first  five  test  bundles  of  1936: 


1948 

1936 

Breaking  Strength  Loss  

1 1 % 

12.1  % 

Whiteness  Retention  

95.7% 

92.3% 

Soil  Removal  

74.1% 

48.6% 

Five  institutions  achieved  a place  on  the  Honor  Roll;  those  at 
Harrisburg,  Torrance,  Connellsville,  Hazleton  and  Locust  Mt. 

ENGINEERING  AND  MAINTENANCE:  The  maintenance  of 
physical  plants,  including  buildings  and  equipment  at  State-owned 
institutions  continues  to  be  a major  problem  for  which  adequate 
personnel  and  program  have  not  been  available.  A diligent  effort, 
however,  has  been  continued  through  the  Biennium  and  too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  the  loyal  and  efficient  institutional  engineers 
and  their  respective  skilled  workmen  who  have  done  yeoman  work 
in  maintaining  services. 

In  November  1946,  three  regional  conferences  were  held  as 
guests  of  Mental  Hospitals  at  Danville,  Mayview  and  Wernersville, 
in  order  to  bring  together  institutional  engineers  and  fire  marshals. 
Fire  prevention  and  maintenance  were  the  principal  features  of 
spirited  and  practical  discussions  at  these  conferences.  A similar 
gathering  was  convened  in  February  1948  in  the  Education  Build- 
ing at  Harrisburg  at  which  engineers  and  others  represented  39  of 
the  40  State-owned  institutions  supervised.  New  construction  and 
maintenance  were  the  major  topics.  The  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Property  and  Supplies,  as  well  as  institutional  heads 
and  engineers,  made  the  conference  a very  practical  and  helpful 
one.  During  the  latter  part  of  1 946,  a uniform  procedure  was  de- 
veloped and  initiated,  covering  boiler  feed  water  treatment. 
Through  this  procedure,  outlined  in  Circular  1 1 -G,  issued  to  all  in- 
stitutions, services  from  recognized  water  treatment  firms  are  se- 
cured and  chemicals,  as  recommended,  purchased  according  to 
specifications  and  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding. 

In  February  1947,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Welfare  issued  a 
notice  to  Superintendents  and  Wardens,  urging  the  importance  of 
reviewing  and  amending,  where  necessary,  each  institutional  pro- 
gram related  to  safety,  fire  and  hazard  prevention. 

In  1948,  the  attention  of  Superintendents  and  Wardens  was 
called  to  the  desirability  of  analysis  of  safety  measures  which 
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should  be  included  by  every  institutional  administration,  including 
the  following: 

Development  of  adequate  first  aid  service. 

Protection  of  equipment  likely  to  be  a contributing  fac- 
tor to  accident. 

An  educational  program  designed  to  help  employees 
avoid  accidents. 

Special  attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  for  proper  inspection 
and  elimination  of  hazards,  particularly  maintaining  exits  properly. 

Approximately  % of  the  40  institutions  are  without  operative 
fire  alarm  systems.  This  is  in  spite  of  diligent  efforts  to  maintain 
installations  made  and  is  evidently  due  to  more  than  one  system 
being  installed  on  the  same  premises;  to  installations  that  are  more 
intricate  than  advisable;  to  inability  of  electricians  to  cope  with 
the  problem  involved;  and  to  faulty  installation.  Conferences  have 
been  initiated  with  the  Departments  of  Property  and  Supplies  and 
Labor  and  Industry  which  should  result  in  a procedure  leading  to 
installation  of  less  intricate  equipment  in  such  a way  as  will  permit 
more  satisfactory  maintenance. 

Fixed  assets  as  reported  by  the  Auditor  General  Department  in 
institutional  audit  reports  were  summarized  to  January  1,  1948, 
showing  the  following  evaluations: 


Mental  Hospital  $86,7  76,916.39 

Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic 19,5  75,458.08 

Penal  and  Correctional  37,896,648.02 

Medical  and  Surgical 7,899,970.59 


Total  $152,148,993.08 


Through  Circular  9-G,  covering  procedure  and  minor  construc- 
tion, alterations  and  repairs  involving  projects  of  $150  or  more  in 
value,  and  a program  of  institutional  inspection  in  order  to  deter- 
mine status  and  needs,  institutions  have  geen  guided  in  their  re- 
spective efforts  toward  a better  program  of  upkeep.  During  the 
first  1 1 months  of  1946  and  1947,  89  maintenance  projects  were 
approved  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $446,846.85  Of  that  number, 
47  were  placed  under  contract  by  the  Department  of  Property  and 
Supplies,  33  were  accomplished  through  institutional  labor  and  9 
were  awarded  by  institutions  through  Local  Purchase  Orders. 
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During  the  previous  year,  209  such  projects  were  processed  with 
a total  estimated  cost  of  $5  32,304.49. 

Maintenance  was  further  supervised  and  aided  through  study  and 
processing  of  1,206  related  purchase  requests  during  the  fiscal  year 

1946-47. 


State-owned  institutions  were  gratified  to  receive  the  following 
automotive  equipment: 


1946 

1947 

Passenger  Cars 

12 

16 

Trucks  

36 

30 

Tractors  

12 

15 

Other  Equipment  

5 

10 

A continuing  program  is  in  operation  urging  a high  degree  of 
maintenance  of  automotive  equipment  in  use.  The  following  is  an 
inventory  summary  of  institutional  automotive  equipment  as  of 

May  31,  1948: 


Passenger  Cars 134 

Trucks  247 

Tractors  149 

Other  Equipment  (Motorcycles,  Buses,  Trailers)  . . 92 

Fire  Trucks  6 


Institutional  administrators  were  called  upon  early  in  1947  to  re- 
view their  respective  programs  for  fire  prevention  with  a view  to 
making  them  as  efficient  as  possible.  Departmental  Circular  1 1 -G 
on  Fire  Prevention  was  revised  and  issued  to  institutions.  This  was 
accomplished  with  the  aid  of  conferences  held  with  State  Fire  Mar- 
shal, Captain  William  F.  Traeger.  One  of  the  results  was  instruction 
through  the  State  Fire  Marshal  to  those  in  charge  of  State  Police 
Barracks  serving  areas  in  which  State-owned  institutions  are  located, 
in  order  to  bring  State  Police  in  those  areas  into  intimate  contact 
with  State-owned  institutions.  That  contact  is  of  importance  in  case 
of  fires  of  any  moment. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Institutional  Management  repre- 
sented the  Department  at  the  President’s  Fire  Prevention  Confer- 
ence held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  6,  7,  and  8,  1947.  Data  and 
information  of  value  were  brought  back  from  those  sessions. 

In  July  1 947,  a demonstration  in  fire  fighting  was  held  at  the  Har- 
risburg State  Hospital.  The  Harrisburg  Fire  Department  was  rep- 
resented by  the  Chief  and  a number  of  his  staff.  The  latter  used 
certain  equipment  of  the  City  of  Harrisburg. 
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In  October  1947,  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  issued  a circular  let- 
ter to  institutional  heads  announcing  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  declaring  the  week  of  October  5-11,  1947 
as  Fire  Prevention  Week. 


A summary  of  data,  relative 

to  institution  losses  from  fire  since 

1935,  has  been  made,  including  the 

: following: 

Number  of  Losses 5 3 

Barns  and  Other  Outlying 

Buildings  25 

Total  Loss  .... 

$720,762.00 

Number  of  Losses  Over 

$50,000  7 

Average  Loss  . . 

$13,599.28 

Number  of  Losses  Under 
$10,000  34 

Number  of  Institutions  Represented 

1 9 ; and  number 

of  fires  each: 

Allentown  

5 

Somerset 

1 

Danville  

3 

Pennhurst  . . 

5 

Farview  

1 

Selmsgrove 

2 

Harrisburg  

4 

Nanticoke  . . 

1 

Norristown  

7 

Morganza  . . 

2 

Philadelphia 

5 

Eastern  State 

Peniten- 

Torrance  

4 

tiary  

2 

Warren  

1 

Bellefonte  . . 

5 

Clarks  Summit 

1 

Camp  Hill  . . 

1 

Hollidaysburg  

1 

Polk 

1 

DIETARY : The  post-war  period  brought  more  adequate  sup- 

plies than  had  been  experienced  in  the  previous  biennium,  but  the 
spiralling  costs  have  added  other  problems.  The  personnel  situa- 
tion has  continued  to  be  acute,  particularly  in  the  field  of  trained 
staff.  The  challenge  and  satisfaction  of  meeting  the  many  daily 
problems  of  feeding  such  a large  portion  of  humanity  and  planning 
for  future  improvements  which  will  bring  more  desirable  results, 
continues  to  be  the  spark  which  keeps  the  machinery  of  the  insti- 
tutional dietary  departments  functioning  as  smoothly  and  efficiently 
as  they  do. 

The  new  dietary  building  N-5  at  the  Philadelphia  State  Hospital 
was  completed  this  Biennium  and  occupied  February  17,  1948. 
Food  for  3,000  patients  is  prepared  in  this  unit  and  sent  to  the 
various  buildings  for  service.  The  kitchen  which  had  formerly 
served  the  women  patients  and  the  cafeterias  in  that  division  are  in 
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process  of  being  remodeled  and  will  continue  to  serve  the  patients’ 
cafeterias  in  the  Women's  Division. 

The  Clarks  Summit  State  Hospital  has  provided  modern  kitchen, 
refrigeration  and  bakery  facilities  through  a major  remodeling  job. 
New  cafeteria  units  and  acoustical  ceilings  were  also  provided  in 
the  patients’  congregate  dining  rooms. 

Repairs  and  replacements  which  were  impossible  during  the  war 
are  now  receiving  attention  in  nearly  every  institution.  Construc- 
tion plans  for  the  future  are  receiving  much  time  and  thought. 
Those  which  are  now  under  way  are  dietary  buildings  at  Danville, 
Mayview,  Embreeville  and  Woodville  State  Hospitals.  In  most 
instances,  these  include  dining  rooms  for  personnel  and  patients 
as  well  as  meat  and  bake  shops,  refrigeration  and  food  prepara- 
tion units.  A study  was  made  of  the  needs  at  the  Hazleton  State 
Hospital  dietary  department  in  order  to  correct  the  present  inade- 
quate facilities  when  money  is  available. 

Several  institutions  have  made  an  effort  to  set  up  an  eight  hour 
straight  shift  day  rather  than  the  broken  shift.  Additional  per- 
sonnel has  made  it  possible  to  improve  service.  Better  working  con- 
ditions also  improve  the  morale  of  employees.  In  an  analysis  of  the 
dietary  positions  in  the  various  institutions,  it  was  found  that  several 
had  as  high  as  60  % to  75%  positions  in  the  poorest  paying  jobs 
from  which  one  could  expect  only  unskilled  labor.  More  efficiency 
and  economy  can  be  achieved  from  a larger  percentage  of  em- 
ployees in  the  skilled  group. 

One  of  tha  chief  problems  in  supervision  is  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining qualified  and  experienced  dietitians. 

Each  Fall  the  Agriculturist  and  Nutrition  Consultant  visit  the  in- 
stitutions operating  farms  in  order  to  review  with  the  Superintend- 
ent, the  Farm  Manager,  Dietitian  and  Steward,  the  needs  of  each 
institution  in  terms  of  farm  and  vegetable  crops.  Institutions  con- 
tinue to  process  as  much  of  their  needs  in  fruits  and  vegetables  as 
possible. 

During  1947  the  total  pack  was  648,060  #10  cans  and  71,134 
pounds  of  foods  frozen;  1946  had  5 76,020  #10  cans  plus  45,143 
pounds  frozen  as  against  454,836  and  504,781  respectively  for 
1945  and  1944. 

The  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy  processed 
23,806  #10  cans  for  the  Danville  State  Hospital.  Warren  had  an 
outstanding  pack  of  44, 116  #10  cans  of  tomatoes. 
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Institutions  continued  to  be  the  recipients  of  foods  distributed  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Food  consumption, 
in  general,  is  about  up  to  the  standard  maintained  in  1940-42  with 
possibly  the  exception  of  butter.  This  item  continues  to  be  lower 
than  the  amount  set  up  in  the  minimum  basic  ration,  due  princi- 
pally to  its  high  price.  Food  costs  have  increased  about  100% 
since  1940-42,  the  greatest  increase  occurring  during  this  Biennium. 
The  O.P.A.  price  control  was  abolished  in  1946  and  immediately 
prices  began  to  soar. 

In  May  1947  beef  was  66  % higher  than  in  1946;  in  1948  37.5% 
higher  than  in  1947;  flour  increased  60%,  then  another  15%; 
coffee  30%  , then  16%.  May  1948  prices  showed  a slight  decrease 
in  sugar,  navy  beans  and  dried  prunes,  while  other  prices  contin- 
ued upward.  The  following  table  shows  the  general  trend  during 
the  past  three  biennia: 

1947-48  1946-47  1945-46  1944-45  1943-44  1942-43 


Average  per  person  con- 
sumption of  food  (ozs.)  71.22  70.58  66.26  69.24  05.97  67.36 

Food  Costs 

Purchased  $.3102  $.2267  $.1828  $.1779  $.1625  $.1604 

Produced .1550  .1325  .1150  .1278  .1062  .1025 


Sub-total  $.4652  $.3592  $.2978  $.3057  $.2687  $,2629 

Overhead 

(Salaries,  etc.)  .0618  . 0498  . 0384  . 0366  . 0335  . 0298 

Total  $.5270  $.4090  $.3362  $.3423  $.3022  $.2927 


NURSING:  During  the  Biennium,  the  total  number  of  patients 

admitted  to  the  1 0 State-owned  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals 
was  86,676.  The  number  of  patients  discharged  was  86,417.  The 
amount  of  laboratory  work  has  steadily  increased.  There  have  been 
more  than  96,000  X-ray  examinations.  The  attendance  at  the  hos- 
pital clinics  has  steadily  increased,  amounting  to  92,077  patient 
visits  during  the  Biennium. 

Nursing  Education:  Schools  of  Nursing — During  the  Biennium, 

262  students  completed  courses  of  training  in  the  nursing  Schools 
maintained  at  Ashland,  Hazleton,  Philipsburg  and  Scranton.  The 
number  of  students  presently  enrolled  is  298,  as  compared  with  392 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Biennium.  During  the  war,  hospital  schools 
were  urged  to  increase  the  number  of  students  to  meet  the  need. 
However,  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  United  States  Cadet  Nurse 
Corps  and  with  increasing  competition  by  employers  of  young 
women,  fewer  students  were  enrolled.  Also,  the  housing  accommo- 
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dations  at  2 general  hospitals  are  inadequate.  In  the  Schools  of 
Nursing  in  Pennsylvania,  there  have  been  many  State  Board  Ex- 
amination failures  during  the  past  year.  This  has  been  true,  also, 
in  the  4 State-owned  General  Hospitals.  Out  of  a class  of  29  gradu- 
ates at  Ashland,  there  were  1 2 students  who  failed  in  one  or  more 
subjects.  Better  student  selection  and  a more  careful  follow-up  have 
been  recommended. 

In  the  Fall  of  1947,  the  Philipsburg  State  Hospital  formed  a girls’ 
chorus  consisting  of  30  students  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  R. 
Dunsmore. 

Psychiatric  Nursing  Affiliation — -Two  State  Mental  Hospitals  es- 
tablished approved  affiliate  schools  in  Psychiatric  Nursing.  May- 
view  opened  its  school  June  4,  1946  with  23  students  reprsenting 
4 nursing  schools.  Torrance  opened  its  school  December  30,  1947, 
with  1 2 students  representing  2 nursing  schools.  The  other  6 Men- 
tal Hospitals; — Allentown,  Danville,  Norristown,  Philadelphia, 
Western  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Clinic  and  Warren,  which 
are  maintaining  affiliate  schools  have  considerably  increased  their 
enrollment.  In  the  last  year  of  the  preceding  biennium,  115  7 stu- 
dents, representing  47  nursing  schools  completed  the  3 month 
affiliate  course.  This  number  was  increased  the  first  year  of  this 
Biennium  to  1 448  students,  representing  60  nursing  schools.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  62  with 
approximately  1 440  affiliates. 

During  the  past  year,  clinical  experience  on  the  male  service  for 
students  was  inaugurated  at  Norristown,  Philadelphia  and  Warren. 
It  is  found  to  be  advantageous  for  Mental  Hospitals  offering  affilia- 
tion in  Psychiatric  Nursing  to  have  a meeting  for  the  directors  of 
the  nursing  schools  affiliating  to  discuss  the  Affiliate  Program  and 
matters  relating  thereto.  Warren  had  such  a conference  October 
1947,  after  which  it  was  decided  to  have  one  annually.  Norristown 
is  planning  a similar  conference. 

During  the  Biennium,  2 registered  nurses  took  the  Psychiatric 
Nursing  affiliate  course  as  graduate  students  at  Allentown.  The  de- 
mand by  nurses  for  this  training  speaks  well  for  the  administration 
of  this  school. 

Senior  Cadet  Program The  regular  nursing  staff  was  supple- 

mented by  Senior  Cadets  in  7 State  Mental  Hospitals  where  ap- 
proved training  programs  were  established.  A total  of  192  Senior 
Cadets  were  employed  during  the  Biennium,  with  1 04  employed  in 
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7 Mental  Hospitals  in  the  beginning  of  the  Biennium,  and  a total  of 
22  in  but  2 institutions  at  its  close.  Allentown  benefited  most  since 
it  gave  training  and  experience  to  and  received  service  from  86 
Senior  Cadets.  Philadelphia  had  the  next  highest  number  with  4 7 
Senior  Cadets.  This  program  will  be  concluded  when  the  presently 
employed  Senior  Cadets  complete  their  course  of  training  by  Sep- 
tember 1948. 

Affiliate  Schools  in  Psychiatric  Nursing — During  the  Biennium, 
Mrs.  Lela  S.  Anderson,  Nursing  Consultant  of  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association,  made  a survey  of  all  State-owned  institutions 
maintaining  Psychiatric  Nursing  affiliate  programs.  Affiliate  Schools 
in  the  following  hospitals  have  since  been  approved  by  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association: — Mayview,  Norristown,  Philadelphia, 
Warren  and  Danville.  Allentown  and  the  Western  State  Psychiatric 
Institute  and  Clinic  have  previously  had  their  Affiliate  Schools  ap- 
proved in  1941  and  1945  respectively.  Torrance  has  made  appli- 
cation for  approval  of  their  program.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  most 
helpful  and  her  visits  to  the  institutions  were  much  appreciated. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  following  points: — 1.  The  formation 
of  a nursing  educational  committee.  2.  The  Director  of  Nursing  be 
in  charge  of  the  entire  nursing  service.  3.  In-staff  programs  for  reg- 
istered nurses,  attendants  and  patients.  4.  The  need  of  clinical  ex- 
perience on  the  male  service  for  affiliate  students.  5.  Standards  and 
curriculum  for  an  affiliate  course  in  Psychiatric  Nursing  recom- 
mended. 

Workshop  in  Nursing — A large  number  of  nurses  from  the  staff 
of  Mental  Hospitals  participated  in  the  workshop  in  nursing  on 
Supervisory  and  Teaching  Problems  for  Supervisors  and  Head 
Nurses,  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Nursing. 

Field  Experience  and  Teaching — Mayview  and  Torrance  have 
been  approved  for  Field  Experience  and  Teaching  in  Psychiatric 
Nursing  by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Nursing.  Two 
nurses  registered  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  Psychiatric 
Nursing  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Act  are  receiv- 
ing field  experience  in  nursing  and  teaching  for  a 4 months  period 
at  Mayview.  At  Torrance,  4 nurses  are  similarly  enrolled.  This 
does  much  to  stimulate  a high  type  of  nursing  care  for  patients  and 
is  having  good  influence  upon  the  institution  as  a whole. 

Psychiatric  Nursing  Fellowships Aiming  to  increase  the  quality 

and  quantity  of  professional  nursing  service  in  mental  hospitals,  the 
Department  of  Welfare  on  December  31,  1946  established  4 Fel- 
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lowships  per  year  to  outstanding  graduate  nurses  from  Mayview, 
Warren,  Torrance  and  Woodville  for  advanced  study  in  Psychiatric 
Nursing  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Western  State  Psy- 
chiatric Institute  and  Clinic.  Miss  Elizabeth  Anne  Seely,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Warren  State  Hospital,  took  advantage  of  this  offer 
and  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  one  year  s 
study,  beginning  September  1947. 

Nursing  Conferences — The  6th  Nursing  Conference  for  Directors, 
Instructors  and  Supervisors  was  held  May  7 and  8,  1947  at  the 
Philipsburg  State  Hospital  with  the  theme  ‘Total  Nursing  Care 
Through  Inter-relation  of  the  General  and  Psychiatric  Hospitals. 

The  7th  Nursing  Conference  was  held  May  12  and  13,  1948  at 
the  Philadelphia  State  Hospital  with  the  theme  “Public  Relations. 

Nursing  Staff  Educational  Conferences — A course  in  Ward  Ad- 
ministration and  Ward  Teaching  was  conducted  by  2 representa- 
tives from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Nursing  at  War- 
ren in  the  Fall  of  1 947.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  graduate  nurse  staff 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  and  reports  indicated  that  all 
participants  greatly  benefited. 

During  the  Biennium,  1 General  and  5 Mental  Hospitals  instituted 
regular  nursing  staff  educational  programs  with  good  results.  Those 
hospitals  which  have  previously  maintained  staff  educational  pro- 
grams have  generally  sought  to  improve  them  by  better  planning 
in  advance  and  by  increased  participation.  In  several  hospitals  the 
ward  nursing  procedure  books  were  revised.  One  General  Hospital 
built  a 4 month  program  around  Geriatrics. 

Preparation  for  Supervisory  Work — An  increased  number  of  reg- 
istered nurses  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tinuing their  nursing  education  in  preparation  for  teaching  and  su- 
pervision by  matriculating  at  Universities  in  the  larger  centers. 

Library  Facilities — A reference  library  consisting  of  professional 
books  for  nurses  and  attendants  has  been  recommended  in  hos- 
pitals which  are  without  a teaching  program.  In  nearly  all  of  the 
institutions,  a nice  collection  is  being  formed  and  is  serving  to 
stimulate  study  by  both  groups  in  the  nursing  care  of  patients.  It 
is  also  essential  for  the  development  of  staff  educational  confer- 
ences. 

Courses  for  Attendants:  The  Harrisburg  State  Hospital  has 

maintained  its  course  for  licensed  attendants,  with  9 women  and  5 
men  having  completed  their  course  during  the  Biennium. 
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There  has  been  considerable  concentration  on  instructional  pro- 
grams for  attendants  in  the  Mental  Hospitals.  In  many  instances, 
an  orientation  program  has  been  followed  by  a more  advanced 
program.  In  1947,  Woodville  and  Torrance  gave  their  Charge  At- 
tendants a refresher  course  in  patient  care.  This  tended  to  build 
morale  and  the  groups  were  appreciative  of  the  programs. 

In  June  1946,  at  the  request  of  the  Superintendent,  a survey  of 
the  Pennhurst  State  School  was  made  by  an  Educational  Advisor 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Registration 
of  Nurses  to  determine  the  fitness  and  advisability  of  that  institu- 
tion to  establish  a School  for  Licensed  Attendants.  Reports  indi- 
cated that  the  institution  could  be  made  a satisfactory  field  for  the 
training  of  attendants,  providing  certain  recommendations  could  be 
carried  out. 

A similar  survey  was  made  June  23,  1947  of  the  Laurelton  State 
Village  regarding  the  possibility  of  establishing  a Licensed  At- 
tendant School.  Recommendations  were  made  to  the  Superintend- 
ent for  carrying  out  this  program.  Neither  of  the  above  institutions 
has  been  able  to  inaugurate  such  a program  to  date. 

Women's  Auxiliaries  and  Volunteer  Workers:  The  Gray  Ladies 

of  the  American  Red  Cross  has  given  splendid  service  to  the  Coal- 
dale  State  Hospital.  The  Women’s  Auxiliaries,  organized  in  7 of 
the  General  Hospitals,  have  continued  with  their  great  service  in 
supplementing  supplies  needed  for  patients’  treatment  and  in  the 
furnishing  of  useful  equipment  for  wards  and  private  rooms  of  these 
hospitals. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  American  Women’s  Volunteer  Service 
of  Philadelphia,  much  has  been  accomplished  for  patient  care  at 
Norristown.  In  small  groups,  these  lady  assistants  aid  in  conducting 
walking  parties,  reading  to  patients,  group  singing,  the  playing  of 
games  and  the  conducting  of  sewing  groups. 

Contributions  by  Graduates:  The  1946  graduating  class  of 

Philipsburg  published  a senior  year  book,  and  contributed  to  their 
Nursing  School  Llorence  Nightingale  lamps  for  capping  exercises,  a 
bust  of  Llorence  Nightingale  and  complete  equipment  for  hair 
shampooing. 

The  1946  graduating  class  of  Hazleton  contributed  to  their 
School  a portable  radio  for  the  Nurses’  Infirmary  and  a radio — 
cabinet  type — for  the  Nurses  Home  living  room. 
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Shortages  of  Supplies:  Shortages  of  supplies,  especially  bedding, 

patients’  clothing  and  shoes,  have  continued  throughout  the  Bien- 
nium. In  5 large  Mental  Hospitals  it  became  necessary  to  use  but 
one  sheet  on  patients’  beds  in  most  of  the  wards.  This  situation, 
which  was  appalling,  is  clearing.  However,  Warren,  Danville  and 
Allentown  continue  to  undergo  difficulty  in  caring  for  patients,  due 
to  linen  and  clothing  shortages. 

Personnel:  During  the  Biennium  there  have  been  3 changes  of 

Directors  of  Nursing  in  General  Hospitals.  One  occurred  through 
the  death,  on  January  26,  1947,  of  Miss  Mittie  I.  Cathcart,  who  for 
7 years  was  Superintendent  and  Director  of  Nursing  at  Philipsburg. 
In  the  Mental  Hospitals,  there,  were  5 changes  of  Directors  of 
Nursing. 

The  number  of  nursing  personnel  in  State  Mental  Hospitals  has 
been  increased  very  definitely  during  the  Biennium.  In  3 or  more 
of  the  institutions  the  number  of  nurses  had  doubled.  Some  Men- 
tal Hospitals  have  practically  all  nurse  and  attendant  positions  filled 
while  others  have  vacancies  for  nurses  and  attendants.  During  the 
Summer  months,  college  students  have  augmented  the  attendant 
personnel  at  Norristown  and  Wernersville  and  the  Selinsgrove  State 
Colony  for  Epileptics.  The  need  for  a more  adequate  and  stable 
nursing  personnel  is  still  acute.  Personnel  policies  need  to  compare 
favorably  with  other  hospitals  if  the  need  would  more  nearly  be 
met. 

Except  for  nurses  in  key  positions,  there  have  been  few  vacancies 
in  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals.  During  the  past  year,  4 regis- 
tered nurses  have  taken  special  post  graduate  courses  in  further 
preparation  for  positions  at  Ashland,  where  a Nursing  School  is 
maintained. 

Micro-Filming  of  Records:  To  conserve  space,  Nanticoke  has 

had  all  the  old  records  of  patients  micro-filmed  with  satisfactory 
results. 

Physical  Conditions:  During  the  Biennium,  many  of  the  walls 

of  the  wards  of  patients  buildings  of  the  Mental,  as  well  as  the 
General  Hospitals,  have  been  repainted,  some  in  attractive  pastel 
shades. 

Care  of  Patients:  During  the  Biennium,  there  has  been  expansion 
of  the  facilities  in  Occupational  Therapy  in  most  of  the  Mental 
Hospitals  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  registered  occupational  therapy 
workers.  Basket  weaving  shops  have  been  opened  and  additional 
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rooms  have  been  set  up  for  occupational  therapy  in  admission  and 
disturbed  patients  buildings.  Wernersville  has  done  much  in  this 
respect. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  awareness  in  the  Mental  Hospitals 
of  the  need  for  Hygiene  Therapy  units  to  care  for  women’s  hair. 
This  activity  promotes  personal  cleanliness,  morale  and  greater  self- 
respect.  These  units  have  been  set  up  in  all  of  the  large  mental 
institutions  with  an  increasing  number  of  beauticians. 

In  Mental  Hospitals,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  patients’ 
recreational  program.  At  Woodville,  the  3rd  floor  of  the  Female 
Building  was  remodeled  and  painted  for  patients’  recreation  under 
nurses’  supervision.  Mayview  opened  a large  building  for  patients’ 
recreation,  which  is  used  daily  from  8 to  4:30  for  patients  and 
their  visitors.  At  Torrance,  sitting  rooms  in  3 buildings  were  set  up 
for  social  activities  for  patients  who  work  during  the  day.  A radio, 
victrola,  piano,  games,  books  and  magazines  are  at  the  disposal  of 
patients  every  evening  between  6 and  9 o’clock.  This  hospital  pro- 
vides chimes  in  the  patients’  dining  room  during  meal  hours. 

Warren  has  formed  work  groups  consisting  of  acutely  disturbed 
women  patients.  Much  of  their  activity  has  been  confined  to  the 
care  of  the  grounds. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  at  Wernersville  toward  increasing 
recreation  for  patients.  A fine  radio  and  recording  combination 
was  placed  in  Ward  G,  where  recording  of  good  music  is  enjoyed 
by  patients. 

The  morale  of  patients  in  some  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Hos- 
pitals has  also  benefited  by  magazine  subscriptions  and  by  having 
radios  placed  in  the  sunparlors  and  wards. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  nursing  care  in  general  has  im- 
proved in  the  General  and  Mental  Hospitals.  The  increased  nursing 
personnel  and  more  supplies  have  made  this  possible;  however,  to 
meet  the  great  need  of  preventing  mental  patients  from  deteriora- 
tion, much  more  must  be  accomplished. 

The  Eight  Hour  Working  Day:  The  8 hour  day  has  been  estab- 

lished in  all  General  Hospitals,  in  all  except  3 Mental  Hospitals 
and  all  except  1 institution  for  Mental  Defectives.  Reports  indicate 
that  the  nursing  personnel  are  happier,  more  alert  and  that  the 
problems  of  employment  are  fewer.  The  nurse  group  is  seeking  a 
40  hour  week. 
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FARMS:  A supervised  farming  program  is  carried  on  in  con- 

nection with  2 7 State-owned  institutions  operating  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare:  17  Mental  Hospitals;  4 Institutions  for  Mentally 
Defective  and  Epileptic;  and  6 Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions. 
(These  farms  represent  a total  of  35,720  acres.)  Truck  gardens 
are  operated  at  all  institutions.  Potatoes  are  grown  at  2 1 . Field 
crops  for  maintenance  of  livestock  are  raised  at  26.  Dairies  and 
piggeries  are  operated  at  25,  and  poultry  plants  at  20. 

The  ownership  of  land  and  operation  of  farms  is  an  essential 
feature  of  institutional  administration  providing — 

(a)  Protection  to  public  as  well  as  to  institutional  population  by 
providing  a degree  of  isolation  possible  only  through  con- 
trol of  a considerable  acreage  of  land. 

(b)  Wholesome  occupation  for  approximately  2,000  patients  or 
inmates. 

(c)  Controlled  production  of  human  food  in  greater  quantity 
and  of  better  quality  than  could  otherwise  be  provided. 

All  production  is  planned  to  meet  institutional  needs  and  is  re- 
studied annually  at  planning  conferences  including  superintendents, 
dietitians,  farm  managers  and  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare.  Patient  or  inmate  occupation  as  well  as  food  requirements 
are  given  consideration.  Conservation  and  development  of  soil  re- 
sources through  contour  strip  culture,  rotation,  proper  fertilization, 
improved  grassland  and  forest  management,  etc.,  are  emphasized. 

Guidance  in  production  problems  is  constantly  sought  and  se- 
cured through  County  Agricultural  Agents  and  Specialists  of  the 
Extension  Service  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Welfare  De- 
partment farms  and  livestock,  in  turn,  provide  helpful  demonstra- 
tions for  use  by  this  agency.  Facilities  for  research  projects  in  crop 
and  livestock  management  are  made  available  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station  where  such  arrangements  are  mutually  helpful. 
These  projects  include  variety  tests,  fertilizer  trials,  livestock  man- 
agement studies  and  multiplication  of  foundation  seed  stocks.  Many 
demonstration  meetings  are  held  annually  on  institution  farms.  A 
cooperative  program  of  farm  manager  apprentice  training  has  been 
developed  with  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  State  College.  Posi- 
tions for  such  trainees  have  been  established  at  Allentown,  Phila- 
delphia and  Woodville  State  Hospitals  and  at  the  Polk  State  School. 
Two  such  positions  have  been  filled.  This  program  is  planned  to 
provide  a pool  of  qualified  applicants,  with  institutional  experience, 
from  which  vacancies  may  be  filled. 
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In  order  to  relieve  institutions  of  expensive  surplus  of  non- 
productive dairy  cattle  and  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
benefit  by  the  State’s  breeding  program,  73  head  of  carefully  se- 
lected Holstein  heifers  were  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  Farm  Show 
Building,  June  19,  194  7.  The  34  purebred  animals  sold  for  $9,615, 
or  an  average  of  $274.71.  The  39  grades  brought  $8,475,  or  an 
average  of  $21  7.82.  Total  revenue  from  the  sale  was  $18,090,  or 
an  average  of  $244.46  per  head.  The  offering  was  absorbed  by 
buyers  from  1 3 counties  in  Pennsylvania  and  1 from  Ohio. 

The  Institutional  Farm  Committee  consisting  of  5 institutional 
superintendents  with  the  Director  of  Institutional  Management  and 
the  Agriculturist  of  the  Department  held  quarterly  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  Department  policy  on  farm  problems. 

A series  of  3 regional  swine  conferences  was  held  in, 1947  fol- 
lowed by  similar  dairy  conferences  in  May  1948.  All  sessions  were 
held  at  institutions. 

Production  goals  of  12,000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  200  eggs 
per  hen,  7 pigs  raised  per  litter  and  field  crops  one-half  times  that 
of  respective  counties  have  been  set  as  reasonable  standards.  Data 
as  to  land  and  production  follow: 


LAND  USE 


Total 

Inst. 

Bldg. 

Farm 

Crops 

Truck 

Crops 

Or- 

chard 

Pas- 

ture 

Wood- 

land 

Misc. 

33,997 
. 35,720 

1,957 

2,346 

13,255 

11,854 

1,859 

2,236 

671 

615 

4,514 

3,908 

9,940 

12,333 

1,401 

2,361 

TOTAL  VEGETABLES 


1946  15,640,894  pounds 

1947  15,306,139  pounds 


TOTAL  LIVESTOCK 


Pounds  Milk  Pounds  Beef  Pounds  Pork  No.  Eggs 


6-1-46-5-31-47  20,574,803  988,192  1,757,952  3,603,256 

6-147-5-3148  21,670,195  693,985  1,873,564  3,605,173 
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Pigs 

Chickens 

No. 

Lbs.  Milk 

No. 

Raised 

Av.  No.  Eggs  Per 

Cows 

Per  Cow 

Litters 

Per  Litter 

Layers  Layer 

6-1-46-5-31-47 

1,925 

10,687 

1,167 

6.5 

18,964  190 

6-1-47-5-3148 

1,917 

11,305 

888 

6.5 

18,365  196 

ACREAGE  AND  YIELDS  OF  PRINCIPAL  CROPS 

Barley  Corn  Oats 


General 

Crop  Bu.  Bu.  Bu. 

Index  A.  Per  A.  A.  Per  A.  A.  Per  A. 


1946  186  249  50  926  66  1,100  43 

1947  162  379  40  1,084  54  1,085  41 

Hay  Potatoes  Wheat 


Tons  Bu.  Bu. 

A.  Per  A.  A.  Per  A.  A.  Per  A. 

1946  3,407  2.3  570  218  1,483  27 

1947  3,332  2.3  574  256  1,563  32 


ACCOUNTING  DIVISION 

The  Accounting  Division  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  Welfare  for  the  proper  budgetary  control  of  all  funds  becoming 
available  to  the  Department  or  its  Institutions.  Preparation  of 
budgets  and  adherence  thereto  of  all  bureaus,  divisions,  and  insti- 
tutions is  its  prime  responsibility.  To  perform  these  functions  the 
Division  consists  of  six  separate  sections  directly  responsible  to  the 
Comptroller,  as  follows: 

a.  Institutional  Accounting 

b.  Institutional  Personnel 

c.  Institutional  Purchasing  Control 

d.  Departmental  Accounting  and  Personnel 

e.  Tabulating 

f.  Library,  Mailing  and  General  Files 

General 

During  the  two  year  period  ending  May  31,  1948,  the  Depart- 
ment completed  the  1945-47  biennium  with  appropriations  totaling 
$67,921,809  and  expenditures  totaling  $67,503,266  to  lapse  into 
the  General  Fund  as  unexpended  $41  8,543.  Appropriations  for  the 
1947-49  biennium  total  $86,528,602  of  which  there  was  expended 
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during  the  year  ended  May  31,  1948,  $42,540,461.  Comparative 
expenditures  for  the  two  years  under  review  are  as  follows: 


1946-1947 


1947-1948 


Salaries  and  General  Expenses 

Council  for  the  Blind — General 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  

Hospital  Survey  and  Construction 

Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals,  State- 

owned  

Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions, 

State-owned 

Mental  Hospitals,  State-owned 

Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic,  State- 

owned  — 

Glen  Mills  School 

Sleighton  Farms  School 

Elwyn  Training  School 

State-Aided  General  Hospitals 

State-Aided  Homes  and  Agencies 


$364,309.00 

164,272.00 

7,997.00 


2.968.304.00 

5.820.067.00 
19,717,001.00 

3, 669, 590. 00(a) 

202.205.00 

190.549.00 

366.474.00 

5.674.754.00 

279.476.00 


$408,242.00 

200.167.00 
49,349.00 

2,616.00 

3.472.823.00 

6.310.851.00 
23,007,072.00 

4, 405, 852. 00(b) 

203.696.00 

186.843.00 

315.882.00 

3.838.670.00 

138.398.00 


$39,405,498.00  $42,540,461.00 


(a)  Includes  $42,059.55  paid  to  private  institutions  for  care  of  defective 
children . 

(b)  Includes  $46,261.30  paid  to  private  institutions  for  care  of  defective 
children. 


During  the  two  year  period  under  review,  total  expenditures  from 
Institutional  appropriations  were  divided  as  follows: 


Medical  and  Surgical  Hos- 
pitals   

Penal  and  Correctional 

Institutions  

Mental  Hospitals 

Feeble-Minded  and  Epilep- 
tic   


1946-1947 

1947-1948 

Operating 

Expenses 

Inventory 

Capital 

Operating 

Expenses 

Inventory 

Capital 

$2,853,013 

$39,532 

$76,259 

$3,353,876 

$51,817 

$67,130 

5,493,164 

18,323,965 

110,397 

408,236 

216,506 

831,059 

- 6,133,725 
21,872,572 

101,969 

575,567 

75,157 

511,632 

3,402,494 

107,369 

117,668 

4,105,237 

157,339 

97,015 

$30,072,636 

$665,534 

$1,241,492 

$35,465,410 

$886,692 

$750,934 

Capital  Replacements  and  Improvements  and  minor  additions 
thereto  in  1946-47  amounted  to  less  than  5 % of  the  total  institu- 
tional funds  expended  and  in  1947-48  to  only  2%.  Replacements 
and  Improvements  to  the  capital  investment  were  necessarily  sub- 
ordinated to  the  immediate  requirements  of  food,  fuel,  clothing 
and  personnel.  In  1946-47,  the  $1,241,492  expended  for  capital 
equaled  only  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
over-all  institutional  investment  of  $155,000,000  and  in  1947-48, 
the  $750,934  expended  equaled  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  This 
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was  indeed  an  insignificant  percentage  and  in  no  way  met  any 
prudent  standards  for  maintaining  this  investment. 


Average  daily  per  capita  costs  in  our  Institutions  have  been  com- 
piled as  follows  for  the  fiscal  years  indicated: 


1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-43 

194o-40 

1940-47 

1947-48 

Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals  

$3,542 

$3,967 

$4,336 

$4,093 

$5,020 

$0,273 

$7 . 5S0 

Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions 

1.380 

1.502 

1.592 

1.753 

1.S42 

2.098 

2.209 

Mental  Hospitals  __  

.852 

.890 

.928 

.940 

1.031 

1.435 

1 . 083 

Peeble-Minded  and  Epileptic  Institutions 

.730 

.750 

.820 

.905 

.982 

1.285 

1.595 

The  increased  costs  are  directly  attributable  to  increasing  com- 
modity prices  and  our  increasing  ability  in  the  past  two  years  to  fill 
almost  50%  of  the  personnel  vacancies  existing  at  May  31,  1946. 
These  operating  costs  reflect  a percentage  increase  as  follows  over 


the  first  war  year  of  1941-42: 

Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals 114% 

Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions 60  % 

Mental  Hospitals  99  % 

Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic  Institutions 117% 


With  an  approximate  average  increase  of  70%  in  the  cost  of 
living  index  over  1941  these  increases  of  from  60%  to  117%  re- 
flect directly  the  increased  personnel  vacancies  filled  to  replace  per- 
sonnel lost  during  the  war  years,  as  well  as  additional  personnel  se- 
cured to  comply  with  the  48  hour  week  established  by  the  Executive 
Board.  Such  increases  caused  by  additional  personnel  indicates  a 
direct  upswing  in  standards. 

During  the  period  under  review,  the  Division  established  a sys- 
tem of  reimbursing  County  Institution  Districts  for  certain  mental 
patients,  after  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  invoked  the  Act  of 
July  12,  1935,  providing  that  this  type  of  patient  could  legally  be 
“boarded-out”  in  the  custody  of  Institution  Districts.  As  of  May 
31,  1948,  we  had  348  of  these  patients  so  boarded-out  at  a cost  to 
the  Department  of  $1.00  per  day  each  or  approximately  $125,000 
per  annum. 

Institutional  Accounting 

A long-felt  need  was  finally  met  in  this  Section  by  the  acquisition 
of  two  employes  to  act  as  Traveling  Accountants  to  visit  the  various 
Institutions.  These  employes  are  being  trained  in  all  phases  of  in- 
stitutional accounting  and  have  already  visibly  reduced  the  amount 
of  institutional  correspondence  by  their  ability  to  advise  and  in- 
struct directly  in  the  field.  Uniformity  in  accounting  and  related 
procedures  is  gradually  being  secured,  looking  toward  improved 
comparison  between  institutional  functions.  While  traveling  ex- 
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penses  of  this  Section  have  thereby  increased,  the  traveling  ex- 
penses at  the  various  institutions  have  decreased  in  a much  larger 
amount  since  many  trips  to  Harrisburg  are  now  unnecessary. 

Over  1900  Quarterly  Reports  covering  all  State-aided  institu- 
tions were  processed  for  payment  entailing  disbursements  of 
$9,513,424.64  to  173  Hospitals  and  $417,873.27  to  58  Homes  and 
Agencies.  For  the  year  1947-48  the  maximum  reimbursable  free 
ward  day  service  was  increased  by  the  1947  General  Assembly 
from  $4.00  to  $5.50  per  day  resulting  in  a biennial  appropriation 
increase  of  $3,527,000  for  1947-49  over  1945-47. 

Institutional  Personnel 

This  Section  was  operating  on  May  31,  I 948  with  six  employes 
responsible  for  the  direct  preparation  and  submission  to  the  fiscal 
officers  of  approximately  1 75  salary,  wage  and  over-time  payrolls 
each  month. 

Salaries  paid  institutional  employes  represent  ordinarily  50%  of 
the  operating  budgets,  and  no  institution  can  operate,  no  matter  to 
what  degree  its  physical  facilities  are  developed,  without  an  ade- 
quate complement  of  trained  employes.  The  low  mark  in  personnel 
to  operate  40  institutions  was  reached  in  February,  1945  when  only 
7,052  employes  were  available  against  an  ordinary  quota  of  ap- 
proved positions  totaling  10,193.  This  was  only  70%  of  the  regu- 
lar complement  necessary  to  maintain  standards  as  they  existed 
prior  to  1941.  Some  institutions  at  this  time  were  operating  with 
only  50%  of  a normal  quota.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  our  Superintendents  and  Wardens  that  the  pe- 
riod was  survived  at  all.  By  superhuman  efforts  on  their  part  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  old  employes  who  remained  at  their  posts, 
disorder  and  chaos  were  averted. 

Since  the  low  point  was  reached  in  February,  1945  the  number 
of  employes  as  of  May,  1948  has  increased  to  9,706,  an  increase 
of  2,654  to  a present  percentage  of  95. 

However,  this  percentage  is  misleading.  While  it  is  true  that  95  % 
of  the  old  quota  of  approved  positions  are  filled,  the  number  of 
approved  positions  has  been  increased  from  10,193  to  1 1,744  to 
enable  the  fulfillment  of  the  48  hour  week.  The  present  percentage 
of  employes  to  approved  positions  is  therefore  83.  Of  the  2,654 
increase  in  employes,  252  represented  employes  acquired  when  the 
operation  of  Dixmont  State  Hospital  was  assumed  by  the  Common- 
wealth in  October,  1945;  1,551  for  the  inauguration  of  the  48  hour 
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week  and  85  1 represented  the  actual  increase  in  employes  to  raise 
standards  toward  the  pre-war  level. 

Several  factors  were  responsible  for  this  favorable  increase.  Ap- 
proximately 50%  represented  the  return  to  State  service  of  em- 
ployes on  military  leave  and  others  seeking  employment  with  the 
stoppage  of  war  industries.  The  other  50%  may  be  attributed  di- 
rectly to  the  various  increased  salary  scales  for  Institutional  em- 
ployes prescribed  by  the  Executive  Board  in  recent  years. 

At  this  point,  it  is  only  just  and  proper  that  mention  be  made  of 
the  untiring  efforts  and  over-time  hours  consumed  by  employes  of 
the  Section  in  processing  the  unending  flow  of  personnel  changes 
emanating  in  40  Institutions.  It  was  due  to  their  loyalty  and  sense 
of  duty  that  over  9,000  employes  were  able  to  receive  their  checks 
when  due  twice  each  month. 

Institutional  Purchasing  Control 

This  Section  is  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  receiving,  re- 
viewing and  approving  or  disapproving  all  Institutional  Purchase 
Requests  as  being  within  the  purview  of  the  approved  budgets  and 
prepared  in  accordance  with  prescribed  procedure.  Four  employes 
processed  approximately  600  such  requests  each  month  during  the 
past  two  years  together  with  all  institutional  correspondence 
thereon.  Continued  difficulties  in  procurement,  while  not  so  glaring 
as  in  the  previous  two-year  period,  still  presented  this  section  with 
serious  problems  of  follow-up  and ’securing  deliveries. 

Departmental  Accounting  and  Personnel 

During  the  past  two  years,  this  Section  has  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  and  has  established  a system  for  recording  and  reporting 
on  the  accounting  procedure  necessary  for  this  Department  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Federal  Funds  granted  under  the  Federal  Hospital 
Survey  and  Construction  Act.  The  records  have  been  so  established 
as  to  conform  to  State  procedure  and  also  to  provide  easy  accessi- 
bility to  the  Federal  Auditors.  These  duties  have  been  assumed 
along  with  the  regular  recording,  budgeting  and  reporting  on  all 
appropriations  exclusive  of  institutions.  Departmental  purchasing 
and  personnel  activities  have  been  carried  along  with  dispatch. 
Tabulating 

The  work  of  the  Tabulating  Section  in  punching,  sorting  and 
tabulating  all  Monthly  Reports  and  Payrolls  has  been  accelerated 
by  the  installation  of  certain  new  equipment.  All  institutional  pay- 
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rolls  are  now  mechanically  tabulated  thus  relieving  the  institutions 
and  speeding  up  the  payroll  flow. 

Library,  Mailing  and  General  Files 

In  this  section  has  been  centralized  all  mimeographing,  addresso- 
graphing  and  duplicating  processes  of  the  entire  Department.  This 
has  resulted  in  an  enormous  saving  in  equipment  wear  and  tear,  ma- 
terials and  supplies,  and  time  consumed  plus  an  overall  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  work  performed.  A new  postage  machine  and 
time  stamp  have  been  procured  with  a corresponding  increase  in 
mail  room  efficiency.  Our  general  files  have  been  brought  up  to 
date  with  new  filing  methods  and  current  books  on  the  various 
technical  subjects  pertinent  to  the  Department  have  been  procured 
as  deemed  expedient. 

This  report  of  activities  could  continue  indefinitely  but  suffice  it 
to  say  here  in  conclusion  that  the  Accounting  Division  during  the 
past  two  years  performed  its  designated  functions  of  procurement, 
personnel,  training,  controlling,  and  reporting  in  a manner  most 
likely  to  secure  the  desired  results  of  smooth  operation  for  the  De- 
partment and  the  Institutions  connected  therewith. 


